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Only CASE Manure Spreaders Have... 


SELF-RAISING 
HITCH 

























RAISES AS TRACTOR STARTS LOWERS 
MOVES FORWARD LOAD EASIER WITHOUT UNHITCHING 
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Clevis slides to drawbar Tractor gets rolling be- Easy to load. Touch the 
height for easy hook-up, fore starting spreader—a_ short lever, and front of 
locks when hitch lifts box big help in pulling out of box drops down close to 
to raised position. soft, slippery spots. the ground. 

No lifting ... no propping ...no jack to bother with, when you have 
a Case Tractor Spreader. Just slide the clevis to drawbar height and 
couple up. Same sliding action lets box down to load, or to uncouple. 
Mighty handy for daily spreading. 

Case Spreaders are built strong, to stand strains of tractor speeds 
and mechanical loading. Extra bearing at middle of axle resists spring- 
ing under big loads. Sharp teeth on beaters tear up chunks of manure. 
Apron travel is almost continuous—makes spreading more even, es- 
pecially at light applications that make manure go farther, produce 
more. Weight balanced for good traction—both fully loaded and 
when nearly empty. Choice of 70 and 90-bushel sizes. 


SEE YOUR CASE DEALER about these truly modern 
spreaders. Remember—Case builds 25 great tractors 
and a complete line of farm machines. Use the coupon. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“HANDLING MANURE FOR EXTRA BENEFITS” 


Get machine tolders. too. Write in margin any size tractor, 
any kind of implement you oeed. J. 1. Case Co., Dept. G- 39, 


Racine, Wisconsin 
NAMI ——————EEE 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





hese columns are open to the 


readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


expression of their opinion on any subject. whether radical or conservative, 


destructive or constructive W iS 


foolish, critical or commendatory. 


Hoard’s Vairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed 


No Regrets 


Hoarp’s DairnYMAN: — Wonderful, 
Mrs. A. M. W. of New York! It’s 
really too bad more of these women 
don’t see eye-to-eye on this wife- 
help-husband deal, especially on the 
farm or ranch True, it’s tough 
work but it has to be done, so why 
not pitch in and help those chores 
get done? After all, daddy would 
like to see the children before they 
go to bed, not after 

An extra pair of hands means so 
terribly much when hired help is so 
scarce these days. I was told, in a 
very abrupt way, that my place was 
in the kitchen and not the field. But 
my waistline doesn't measure “52 
inches around,” so I guess you can 
judge for yourself what my deci- 
sion was. Do I regret it? Why, of 
course, not. It sure pays to be a 
helpmate when necessary 

Let's hear from some more of 
you who enjoy Hoard’s Dairyman 
the way we do. 


Utah. Mrs. A. E. S. 


“Amen,” Mr. Lincoln 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—TI want to say 
“Amen” to Alexander Lincoln, Jr.’s 
letter in the April 25 issue of 
Hoard's Dairyman wherein he calls 
for milk to be judged on its merits 
instead of on the condition of the 
mitking barn, ete. I venture to say, 
however, that the entrenched bu- 
reaucrats, known as milk inspectors 
and sanitary enforcers, will not al- 
low milk to be graded alone on its 
quality 

Now a crack at the letter by 
James S. Wehrly in the same issue. 
In all the global benefits enumerat- 
ed by Mr. Wehrly as a result of a 
low tariff or no tariff at all, he does 
not state what happens to the do- 
mestic watch and dinnerware in- 
dustries beneficially, which is what 
the tariff is designed to protect 
We are all for a low tariff provided 
it is not on the product we make 

There is also an amusing angle to 
this letter by Mr. Wehrly. To quote: 
“Australia in turn could buy sewing 
needles from Britain, Britain would 
purchase steel from U. S.” etc. It 
should read, “Australia in turn could 
buy sewing needles from Britain, 
we give Britain the steel” etc 

Louisiana. C. L. Doan 


“A Clean Bill...” 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Although this 
is my first subscription to your pa- 
per, it is not the first time I have 
had occasion to read it. Our family 
has been acquainted with your pub- 
lication as long as we have been in 
the dairy farming business in North- 
ern Minnesota. As an agricultural 
instructor in another dairy region 
of the state, I find your magazine 
invaluable as an instructional aid 
and a good way to keep up on hap- 
penings in the dairy field 

Speaking of instruction, your 
magazine is most often referred to 
by other instructors when discussing 
magazines for class reading In 
fact, we are considering at present 
ordering your magazine for use as 
classroom instruction by each mem 
ber of our G. I. class rather than 
ordering textbooks A textbook 


goes out of date too soon to war- 
rant the high initial cost, and most 
magazines tend to _ overpublicize 
farm developments and to sell 
themselves with sensationalism. On 
both counts Hoard’s Dairyman has 
a clean bill, in my estimation. 

Your Round Table feature was, I 
think, one of the best series I have 
read for quite some time. 

Minnesota. EINARD WAISANEN. 


Cut Off — 100 Bacteria 


Count 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—“‘Quality rests 
with the man — not the barn.” 


That caption, in your April 25 issue, 
is very true. 

My farm hasn't been inspected 
for 2'%% vears. During that time I 
have had consistently low bacteria 
counts, many of them only 100, 
which is the lowest count taken. I 
have a letter from the Belle Vernon 
company fieldman_ congratulating 
me on the quality of milk 

The Cleveland Board of Health 
has ordered the Belle Vernon com- 
pany to stop buying my milk. The 
reason? I must replace my old 
milk house with a new one and 
equip it to their specifications. I 
am now selling my milk at $1.35 
per hundred less than I would re- 
ceive were it accepted by the De- 
partment of Health 

As I understand it, a board of 
health’s function is to see that the 
people get a good product only. It 
is not their function to dictate what 
vou have to have to make that 
product 

The quality of the milk we pro- 
duce is, obviously, the best as indi- 
cated by the bacteria count. Why 
should we be penalized? 

Ohio O. T. RADCLIFFE. 


Soap for Poison Ivy 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Having_ suf- 
fered quite a bit from poison ivy 
poisoning. of course I was interest- 
ed in the article in a recent issue 
of your paper 

My idea is that poison ivy is 
strong in acidity and that anything 
strong in alkali would help to coun- 
teract its effects. 

However that may be, the most 
effective, soothing. and healing rem- 
edy that I have found is applica- 
tions of strong soap suds made from 
home-made lye soap or laundry soap. 
tepeated applications are good 
shortly after open sores have dried. 


North Carolina. A. K.GOooDMAN. 


Likes Home Page 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We have had 
your wonderful magazine in our 
home since we began farming—14 
years ago. It has proved very help- 
ful in many ways. We have grade 
and registered Guernsey cattle. The 
Dairy Farm Home page is invalu- 
able to me; having a family of sev- 
en to look after. one needs all the 
help available 

Many thanks again for the Dairy 
Farm Home page and the whole 
magazine! 

Mrs. Martin HANNEWALD 

Michigan 
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The new home of the Jersey breed was officially dedicated aids the 84th annual meet- 
ing of The American Jersey Cattle Club. Over 400 persons attended the ceremonies. 


Jersey Breeders 
Dedicate New Home 


JT IGHLIGHT of the 84th annu- 
al meeting of The American 
Jersey Cattle Club was the 


dedication of the new home office 
building in Columbus, Ohio. Jersey 
breeders from 35 states and two 
foreign countries, one of the largest 
out of state crowds to attend an 
annual meeting, were on hand for 
the three-day meeting. 

The principal dedication address 
was made by Elbert S. Brigham, 
Vermont, former president of the 
club, after which Mrs. Frank As- 
troth, wife of the president, hurled 
a ribbon-tied bottle of Jersey milk 
against the side of the _ building. 
Other speakers on the dedication 
program were President Frank As- 
troth, Minnesota; Herman Heep, 
Texas, chairman of the committee to 
relocate the breed headquarters 
from its old location in New York 
City; and Maurice Pollak, New Jer- 
sey, chairman of the committee that 
supervised the construction of the 
building. An open house was held 
after the dedication ceremonies for 
the visiting Jersey breeders. 


Astroth Reelected 


Frank Astroth was elected to 
a second term as president of 
the organization. Roy McDonald, 
Tennessee, was named _  vice-presi- 
dent. Three other men were elected 
for three-year terms to the board 
of directors: Glenn Kingsley, 
Georgia; John Sibley, Massachu- 
setts; and G. Frank Tooke, Texas 
What the future market for Jer- 
sey milk will be, dominated much of 
the discussion during the open for- 


serve 


um and annual business meeting. 
During the past year the Jersey 


milk program has been more or less 
at a standstill, and it was very ob- 
vious that those in attendance were 
anxious for the club to get a clear- 
cut, long range program underway. 

In his report as chairman of the 
milk committee, Ira Payne, New 
York, reported that even though the 
milk program has had its “ups and 
downs”, it was important that it be 
started from scratch and that the 
past be forgotten. He emphasized 
two major handicaps to the Jersey 
milk program: When area market- 
ing agreements were put into effect, 
the fat differential was so low that 
high test milk was penalized. The 
second handicap is the fact that so 
many doctors have discouraged the 
use of fat in the diet. 

Several of those in attendance 
expressed the opinion that Jersey 
breeders would have to talk about 
something besides fat if they were 
to build a stronger milk market. 
With increased emphasis being 


placed on solids-not-fat, Jersey folks 
are encouraged by the fact that the 
solids-not-fat increase almost in the 
same proportion as butterfat. 

For the immediate future, the 
club has $38,000 in the milk fund 
and a man has been hired to study 
and formulate a detailed program to 
be followed by Jersey breeders ev- 
erywhere. He is Earl C. Branch, a 
graduate of Cornell University, who 
has recently worked with the federal 
marketing agreement in Ohio. 


Changes Adopted by Board 


Only major changes adopted by 
the board of directors were in con- 
nection with the Special Testing 
Committee’s report. Their recom- 
mendations are in brief: 

1. Unregistered cows shall not be 
tested or entered on test unless Ap- 
plication for Registry has been filed 
with the breed registry organiza- 
tions effective July 1, 1952. 

2. Only HIR averages of 400 Ibs. 
fat or higher be published, unless 
owner requests those below 400 
pounds be published. 

3. Minimum requirement for pub- 
lication on monthly herd average 
raised from 25 to 30 pounds fat per 
cow. 

Requirements raised for Superior 
and Senior Superior Sires: 

A. A Tested Sire shall become a 
Superior Sire when all following re- 
quirements are met: 

1. The 305 2x mature equivalent 
production average of all tested 
daughters shall equal not less than 
8,400 Ibs. milk and 470 Ibs. fat. 

2. He shall have at least 10 classi- 
fied daughters, average must be at 
least 83%. 

3. Number of tested and classi- 
fied daughters, when taken sepa- 
rately, shall each equal 50% or more 
of number of registered daughters 
4 years old or older. 

B. For Senior Superior Sire: 

1. The 305 2x mature equivalent 
production average of all tested 
daughters shall equal not less than 
9,500 Ibs. milk and 510 Ibs. fat. 

2. He shall have at least 10 class- 
ified daughters, average of all class- 
ified daughters at least 84%. 

3. Number of tested and classi- 
fied daughters, when taken  sepa- 
rately, shall be at least 50% of the 
registered daughters 4 years old or 
older. 

In addition, requirements for the 
Constructive Breeders Award were 
raised, including four major revisions: 


Number of cows bred by owner 
raised from 50% to 75%; require- 
ment concerning cows owned 4 


years old or more eliminated; pro- 
(Continued on page 595) 
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ll, Spray the Cows with 
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dar Cattle Spray 


(Usually gives control for 2 to 3 weeks 
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or more) 


Kills flies and mosquitoes; protects cows 
on pasture as well as in the barn. Instead 
of daily sprays, one or two a month usually 
do the job. Du Pont Dairy Cattle Spray 
contains methoxychlor, the only residual- 
type (long-lasting) fly killer approved by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture for use on 
milk cows. 


2. Spray the Buildings with 
DuPont Dairy Barn Insecticide 


(Usually gives control for 6 to 8 weeks) 








*APPROVED! Du Pont Fly 


Sprays contain the only residual-type 
(long-lasting) fly killers approved by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture for use 
on milk cows and indairy barns. Form- 
ulated especially for dairymen to 


SAVE WORK... 
SAVE MATERIALS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFR 


Kills flies and mosquitoes in and around 
the barn, milkhouse and premises. As few 
as two or three sprays usually do the job 
for all season. Contains methoxychlor and 
lindane ina combination product to give 
you the benefit of two powerful insecticides 
—the only residual-type (long-lasting) fly 
killers approved by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture for use in dairy buildings. 





See your dealer now for the best in fly 
killers—made by Du Pont. They come in 
convenient packages, up to 4 lIbs., ready 
to mix with water for spray. Ask for the free 
new booklet on fly control, or write Du Pont, 


Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, 


Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Enthusiastic dairymen everywhere 
praise new mastitis control method! 





Wek 


Penicillin « Dihydrostreptomycin + Bacitracin 


: 





@ Three powerful drugs are combined in 
Tribiotic to provide intensified antibiotic action 
more powerful in combination than when 


these antibiotics are given singly. 


e Kills more susceptible organisms faster. 

e Destroys more different types of bacteria. 

e Works where single antibiotics fail. 

e Harmless to animal. Less production time lost. 
e Extra-effective against mixed infections. 








A.M. Rocha, Excaton, Cal Supplied in Wyeth’s famous one- 
pinch, single-dose tube containing 
100,000 units penicillin with equiva- 
lent of 50 mg. dihydrostreptomycin 


base and 5.000 units bacitracin 





CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 
WYETH Incorporated 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. Wyeth 




















TRIBIOTIC is available in Canada as TRIOVET* 
from John Wyeth & Brother, Ltd. Walkerville, Ontario 


RAIN WHEN YOU WANT IT 


with © )\a\Sehalnls 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 





= 





a be aving 
the amount 


YOU'LL CUT COSTS. SAVE LABOR 











Why SHUR-RANE* 
path does Shur-Rane* Portable Irrigation makes the most of 
a re job: every drop of water —saves time and labor. Whether it's 
lock ' , 5 . 4 coupling or uncoupling, lifting, or changing lines—every 
. . t ; 
ot nahin part is built for unmatched ease and handling speed 
vp ' 
saves labor plus unmatched durability. 
@ Lip guide mokes pipe SEE YOUR Shur-Rane* Dealer. He's an expert, 
CRESTED Cty backed by the country’s largest, most experienced irri- 
© Ne —_e a gation engineering organization to solve your problems. 
surges or tine & ocks Rie ons 
@ No welding or punching 7 = an een eee eee meee tne > 
needed; coupler clamps to Snur-Rane leriGation Systems, Dept. E l 
pipe | P.O. Bow 145, San Jose 1, California | 
© Gaskets leakproof under | Please send free SHur-Rane® literature and name of nearest | 
she sealer 
pressure ssanee ee = l 
@ High grade, corrosion- J sree 7 a: | 
resistant aluminum alloys ms iii l 
used throughout ; — \ 
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TOUS AEhEe COVER PICTURE 


Resting and ruminating in pure ladino pasture 
are a few of the Brown Swiss of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Roos of Ogle County, Illinois. The own- 
ers believe implicity in the value of pure ladino 
and thus far—knocking on wood—they have had 
little or no trouble with bloat. 

The Roos herd is made up of 96 head of reg- 
istered Brown Swiss, 46 of which are in produc- 
tion. Incidentally, four of their herd have made 
the Brown Swiss honor roll. 

Senior herd sire is Lee’s Hill Whirly Ideal. At 
five years of age, he is in process of proving. 
Junior herd sire is Lee’s Hill Mormon M. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


COMBAT FATI 


; Socom a a» * 


GUE IN CONGRESS. NERVES ARE TAUT; TEMPERS 
HOT; BLOOD PRESSURE HIGH. THE HUMID WASHINGTON 
WEATHER DOES NOT HELP. LEGISLATIVE MACHINERY LIMPS 
ALONG, WITH OCCASIONAL SHORT BURSTS OF SPEED. 





IMPORT CONTROLS FIGHT MOVES TO HOUSE. 
A TEMPORARY SETBACK IN SENATE (38 TO 38 VOTE), 
FORCES ARE WORKING WITH THE HOUSE. 
AND VIOLENT OPPOSITION OF STATE DEPARTMENT, 
IMPORTERS AND SOME NATIONAL FARM ORGANIZATIONS, 
GAINS HAVE BEEN MADE FOR SUPPORT OF CONTROLS ON 
HEAVY IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


AFTER SUFFERING 
DAIRY 





CERTAIN 
MAJOR 


FAIR TRADE ISSUE UP TO SENATE. HOUSE PASSED BILL TO 
VALIDATE STATE LAWS WHICH PERMIT MANUFACTURERS AND 
RETAILERS TO AGREE NOT TO CUT PRICES. ALL RETAILERS 
BOUND, EVEN IF NOT SIGNERS OF AGREEMENT. 





HOW TO COMPUTE PARITY. SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 
HAS RECOMMENDED A TWO-YEAR EXTENSION OF PRESENT 
METHOD OF COMPUTING PARITY FOR BASIC COMMODITIES. 
PERMITS USE OF A DUAL-PARITY, EITHER THE OLD FORMULA 
OR THE NEW, MODERNIZED VERSION, WHICHEVER IS THE 
HIGHER. DAIRY PRODUCTS NOT AFFECTED BY PROPOSAL. 





BANG'S MONEY REDUCED. UeSeDeAe BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY APPROPRIATION CUT $40,000 BY HOUSE AND 
SENATE. REDUCTION IS AGAINST BRUCELLOSIS AND 
TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL. 





AID FOR FARM-TO-MARKETS ROADS. AGREEMENT REACHED ON 
FEDERAL AID IN CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS. AUTHORIZED FOR 
NEXT TWO YEARS, $1,385 MILLION. OF THIS AMOUNT, 

$330 MILLION IS TO BE USED FOR SECONDARY FARM-TO- 
MARKETS ROADS. 





MUCH DEBATE ON POTATO 
COLLECTIVE 





WHERE ARE THE POTATOES? 
SHORTAGE. IN SPITE OF STORMS OF WRATH AND 
HAIR PULLING, LITTLE ACTION EXPECTED. 


FINALLY ON FOREIGN AID. PRESIDENT HAD RE- 
QUESTED $7,900,000,000. SENATE HAD VOTED $6,700,000,- 
000, AND HOUSE $6,174,600,000. COMPROMISE $6,447,- 
730,750 SENT TO PRESIDENT. AUTHORIZED FOR 1955. 


AGREEMENT 











ORDER OR RENEW TODAY 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN CJ New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin ] Renewal 








| enclose $_— Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for 

the next __.-__._ years. 

a : ee 

Co, || 
SPECIALS 


THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 
(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 


CANADIAN AND FOREIGN RATES ... 1 YEAR $2.00 3 YEARS $5.00 
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IN SPITE OF STRONG 


RESULTS El 


You Can See 
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from Py GNOME spray 


ALL ALONG THE ’*MILK ROUTE” 
QUICK KNOCKDOWN _ No insecticide chemical you can use 


gives quicker results — results you can see — than the knockdown you 
get with sprays based on Pyrenone. 





EFFECTIVE KILLING POWER _ No other gives you as broad 


coverage of the wide range of insects as Pyrenone. Only Pyrenone 
has proved effective for control of tabanids (horseflies) for example. 
Pyrenone kills all species of flies. 


NO TOXIC HAZARDS — Properly formulated and applied, Pyre- 


none presents no hazards to yourself, the spray operators, dairy em- 





ployees, animals or the milk or milk products. 


FROM FARM TO FAMILY, Pyrenone-type insecticides are win- 
ning preference because Pyrenone has a unique combination of effec- 
tiveness, economy and freedom from hazards. All kinds of insecticides 
based on Pyrenone are available to meet the special requirements of 
the places where milk is produced and handled — all along the “milk 
route”. There are oil-type sprays, aerosols, emulsifiable sprays and 
insecticide dusts and powders. 


Producing clean milk requires careful sanitation throughout the milk 








industry, and Pyrenone helps sanitation with its quick knockdown and 
kill of insects which reduce production and contaminate equipment 
and milk products. 


Make sure the insecticides you use are based on Pyrenone. Look 
for the name Pyrenone on the label. That’s your assurance you will 
get the benefits which only Pyrenone gives you — an exceptional com- 
bination of the factors important to the dairy industry, including 
effectiveness, economy and freedom from hazards. 


Pyrenone” 


*Pyrenone is a registered trade mark of U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
Division of National Distillers Products Corporation, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
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~ MODERN WILSON ZERO-SPRAY 
MILK COOLER TAKES THE 
BACKACHE OUT 


Rugged, dependable 
Drop-In refrigeration 
and pump units. 








line down! 


Low can lift. Only 9%". No more 
high lifts to strain your back. 


MODEL 25-4 (4-can capacity) 
Also in 6, 8 and 12 can sizes. 


e Easy to clean. Meets all sanitary codes, regulations. 
e Automatic control of air storage temperature. 
e Five-year unit warranty. 


OF MILK COOLING 


180-gals. of icy-cold water spray 
over each can every hour. Spray 
cools milk to below 50°F. in less 
than | hour. Cools from the cream 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, INC., Smyrna, Delaware, (Dept. H-7) ; 

MAIL THIS Please send me Free information about Wilson 
Ze ro Spray Milk Coolers | 
elt) Je), mle): | 
DETAILS AND acres ; 
DEALER'S NAME ABORESS | 
POST OFFICE STATE l 
ee eee aul) 





WILSON 


ZERO°SAFE 
FARM 
FREEZER 


MODEL FH-30 Freezes and stores 1000 

Ibs. of food. Other upright models to 

| hold up to 2 tons. Chest models in 4 
popular sizes. 


BIG INSIDE...SMALL OUTSIDE 


30 CU. FT. CAPACITY ...NEEDS NO MORE FLOOR SPACE 
THAN 2 CARD TABLES... UPRIGHT DESIGN... EVERYTHING 
SEE-ABLE, REACH-ABLE...NO MORE BENDING, GROPING, 
OR DIGGING FOR “HIDDEN” PACKAGES 

















Here's the freezer you've dreamed about . . . big enough for farm 


family needs... but so designed you can put it almost anywhere. 


And so convenient! 8 handy frozen food cupboards in one. You 


can fast-freeze on any shelf —no more bothersome, hand-chilling 


package shifting. Signal light warning system. Inner locker 
doors. Five-year warranty. See this amazing Wilson Zero’Safe 


.. NOW. 


at your Wilson dealer's . 


Please send me Free information about Wilson 


Zero Safe Reach-In Freezers 


MAIL THIS 
elise), mae) 


NAME 


DETAILS AND 
DEALER'S NAME 


ADDRESS 


POST OFFICH 





WILSON REFRIGERATION, INC., Smyrno, Delaware, (Dept. H-7) | court and assessed with a fine. Mon- 
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‘“‘Nobody Loves 
The Dairy Inspector’ 


by Bernard Rodsky 


| A Texas dairy inspector answers 
| Mason Dobson's article, “ ‘Hit 
| and Run’ in the Dairy Barn.” 


N READING your article, “ ‘Hit 

and Run’ in the Dairy Barn” 

which was altogether too true, I 
have taken the initiative to tell you 
of the trials and tribulations of the 
dairy inspector. In other words, our 
side of the story. 

The picture drawn of the haughty 
but ignorant dairy inspector may be 
a bit biased, but too often it remains 
a true fact. Without racking my 
brain in the least, I can easily vis- 
ualize the sarcastic type who at best 
would starve to death on his earn- 
ings if he could at all get a position 
elsewhere. This type of individual 
is a holdover from the day when a 
weak mind and loud talk were the 
only needed qualifications. But with- 
in recent years, there fortunately 


| has been a transition. 


| The new generation of dairy in- 
|spectors has to some degree ac- 
| quired basic technical knowledge. 


| They are wise enough to have ad- 
|justed themselves to the virtue of 
listening to the dairymen. Between 
listening, diplomatic suggestions, and 
swinging a heavy club, they are get- 
ting the job done. 

Of course, life would indeed be 
|}dull if our dairymen would be so 
cooperative. We will always have 
with us the dairyman who insists 
on doing things the way his ances- 
tors did. What was good enough for 
them is good enough for him. He 
will quibble back and forth trying 
to read into the state and city health 
codes interpretations which exist on- 
ly in his mind. 

At the “drop of a hat,” he will 
threaten the dairy inspector with 
legal action based on the prerogative 
that he is a loyal citizen, and as a 
finale will beat his chest and cry 
forth to heaven, “why am I being 
persecuted.” That type usually feels 
better after he goes through the en- 
tire performance. 

Then we have the sphinx type 
dairyman. You show him, you rea- 
son with him, and you help him. But 
to no avail. He sits there with a 
happy vacant look. When you finally 
sigh with sadness and take leave, he 
goes through a ten second mumbling 


stage, and continues on his happy 
mode of doing the operation the 
wrong way. 

That type is most grieved and 


shocked when he is “invited” to 
ey is a very touchy subject with 
him and he ends his act by com- 
plaining to his cohorts that it is a 
shame that the poor taxpayers, of 
which he is one, are being “taken” 
by the fiends from the health de- 


= partment. 


Finally, we have the “eager bea- 


ver” type. He listens too well to 
every salesman that crosses his 
threshold. Since the salesman is 
only human and must have some- 


thing else to talk about other than 
his products, he recites to the dairy- 
man current rumors in his territory. 

The dairyman, mouth aghast, lis- 
tens as he is told that Farmer Jones, 
is now filtering his milk through an 
“atomic veil of And that 
of course makes the milk better, re- 


isotopes.” 


duces cost, and diminishes lal« 
Usually a testimonial goes ak 
with this thrilling narrative that a 
certain Dr. Fishface of Bulga: 
Tech has been performing secret 
experiments on this and has found 
the product most successful. So, 


when the dairy inspector makes his 
next trip through, he has to politely 
listen to this drivel 

Usually, in such a case, the only 
basic factor lacking in the dairy- 
man’s milk, is for him to open the 
cabinet in his milk room and use an 
ordinary sanitary filter pad. You 
tell him that, and he is “touched to 
the quick.” He moans that he is a 
the end of his rope. At the first 
available opportunity he will sell his 
herd. No money in the dairy busi- 
ness any more. 

Between the lack of 
from the dairy inspector, the sadistic 
torture of abiding by city, state, and 
federal regulations, and the price of 
hay continually rising, he has no re- 
course but to throw the whole thing 
up. He will do anything but he is 
through with the dairy business. 

You listen politely and when the 
next year rolls around, our dairyman 


+ 


cooperation 


friend is still in the dairy business 
and has increased his herd. But he 
has had the satisfaction of telling 


his sad tale of woe to all his dairy- 


men friends and they have been 
most happy to shed a few “crocodile 
tears” with him. A good time was 


had by all. 


But speaking as one of the dairy 
inspectors, I say that we are indeed 
fortunate. Man for man, we are 
working with the finest people in the 
world. They are hard working and 
Sincere. If they gripe at 
and at the dairy inspector, they are 
releasing their safety valve of dis- 
content of a world which is 
billions around in a happy 
mass extermination. 

Work with them and they will go 
along with you. If an occasion arises, 
when the answer is not known to 
you, tell them so and get the infor- 
mation to them. They will respect 
you for the fact that you are not 
afraid to say, “I do not know.” 


times to 


tossing 
race of 


Yes, the dairy inspector is just as 
queer an animal as the dairyman. 
But since we can’t live without each 
other, let’s keep on living together, 
each one giving and taking. 
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The Man in Danger... 


. .. is the man who has direct contact with 
animals infected with Bang’s disease. Here is what 


you can do to prevent getting undulant fever. 


by C. R. Domham, D.U.M. 


F YOU have diseased cows in your herd there 
is danger that you or others in your family 
will get sick with Srucellosis (undulant fe- 
ver). Obviously, the surest, best protection is to 
get rid of the diseased cows. But many farmers 
can't do this promptly. It simply isn’t practical. 
What can you do? 
In order to answer this question we must un- 
derstand some scientific facts. Then we can do 
certain things that will help. 


How people get the disease ... 

People rarely, if ever, get brucellosis from oth- 
er people. They get it from animals, principally 
in one of two ways: (1) by contact (working) 
with diseased animals and (2) by consuming raw 
milk or other dairy products from diseased cows 

The germs of brucellosis leave the cow’s body 
in two principal ways: (1) in the milk, and (2) 
in the fluids and discharges at or near the time 
of calving or abortion 

These germs may enter the bodies of people in 
several ways as follows: 

1. Through the mouth. Besides drinking raw 
milk, remember that you could get the germs by 
putting your unclean finger into your mouth as 
most of us do at times. 

2. Through the eye. You could rub the germs 
into your eye with your finger. It is known that 
one of the surest ways to produce the disease in 
cows experimentally is to drop the germs into 
the eye. 

3. Through the skin of your hands or arms. 
Farmers often have small cuts on their hands. 
And they have hair follicles on the hands and 
arms through which the germs might enter the 
body. 

4. If you vaccinate vour own Calves instead of 
employing your veterinarian, you could acciden- 
tally stick the needle into your hand and intro- 
duce germs into your body. This has happened. 
And the living brucellosis germs in Strain 19 vac- 
cines have caused undulant fever in some people 
in such accidents. 


What can the farm housewife do? 


1. Use milk for the table only from one of the 
cows in the herd that recently has been shown 
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Newborn calves and pigs in infected herds are prime source of trouble. 


by the blood test to be free from brucellosis 
Don't, however, assume that because the family 
cow has had a negative test she will remain dis- 
ease-free. She probably won't if other cows in 
the herd are diseased. Have your veterinarian 
retest this cow frequently if you depend on this 
method of protection. 

2. Or, a safer, better method is to do the above 
and also pasteurize the milk and cream that 
go on your table. You can purchase a home pas- 
teurizing outfit which is simple to operate and 
which will kill the germs in the milk. Or it can 
be done in the double-boiler already available in 
most kitchens. Your home demonstration agent 
or county agricultural agent can supply you with 
a bulletin on home pasteurizing. 

3. Or, still better, sell all of the milk from 
your herd and buy pasteurized milk, butter, and 
other dairy products for your family use. Many 
owners of diseased herds do this even though it 
is a little more expensive. 


What can the farmer do? 

1. Remember the ways that germs leave the 
body of the cow and enter the human body and 
avoid, so far as possible, doing wrong things 
while milking or in other work with the herd. 

2. Be particularly cautious in helping cows at 
calving time. Remember that the diseased cow 
throws out just as many germs at a normal 
calving as if she aborts. Why not let your vet- 
erinarian do all such work? He is better trained 
and equipped to protect himself from the disease. 

It will also be better for the cow and her 
calf. 

3. Be very cautious about removing retained 
afterbirths. Most of them are due to brucellosis 
This is another job for your veterinarian. Many 
dairymen have been “penny wise and pound fool- 
ish” in doing this work. If you get sick and im- 
pair your health for months or years you Cer- 
tainly will not have saved any money. 

4. Some few dairymen might go to the trouble 
and expense of learning how to wear rubber 
gloves and use antiseptics, etc., necessary to pro- 
tect themselves. But many won't or can't. It is 
not simple or easy. For example, the untrained 


man could easily undo all his efforts by faulty 
removal of rubber gloves after the job is done. 

5. Wash your hands frequently with soap and 
water when working with the cows, particularly 
at or near calving time or at milking time. Of 
course you can't do this often enough but what- 
ever you do is better than nothing and will help. 

6. Try to keep your fingers out of your mouth 
even when you have hit your finger with a ham- 
mer. Remember how we are all inclined to stick 
the hurt finger in our mouths. Don't rub your 
eyes. If the cow’s tail slaps you across the face, 
go immediately and wash your face and eyes 

7. Wear clean cotton gloves in all rough work 
with the animals. Remember, if you keep hogs 
they, too, have brucellosis. Farmers have con- 
tracted undulant fever from holding pigs for 
vaccination, castration, ete. In our experience 
cotton gloves give more protection than rubber 
gloves to men handling diseased animals. They 
are cheap and can be washed. Get several pairs 
and use them. 

8. If you or some member of your family does 
become sick, report to your physician promptly. 


How much danger is there? 

We don’t know how many farm people now 
have or have had undulant fever. But to the 
person who is sick it makes little or no differ- 
ence how many others are likewise unfortunate. 
The health of the person who has undulant fe- 
ver is often seriously impaired for weeks or 
months or even many years. Some farmers su! 
fering from the chronic form of this disease have 
had to quit farming. They could not stand the 
physical labor that a dairyman must do. They 
have had to change to some other less strenuous 
work. Many times there is little besides farming 
that they know how to do. You don’t want this to 
happen to you. 

Are you sure you can’t afford to get rid of 
your diseased cows? Or do you just think you 
can't afford to clean up the herd? Because of 
the financial losses from this disease in cows, 
you will make more money with a clean, disease- 
free herd than with one that has brucellosis 

THE END 
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Farm Flashes..... 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


IMPROPER WATERING 
INJURES LAWN 


Improper use of water may 
It is re ported that 
turf Will stay in better 


harm your lawn. 


during normal weather the 
condition when 


unwa- 





ile ate Ter Tn 
tered. Even though a lawn becomes quite brown, 
it may survive long drought periods and thus it 
is best to avoid watering 

Rutgers University specialists say that if you 


wish to water in extended dry periods, apply wa- 
after the soil has dried to a depth of 
approximately six inches. Browning of the grass 
indication for the need of water 
not always caused by drought. 
apply the water 


ter only 


is olten a poor 
as this condition is 


When 


watering the lawn 


slowly until the oil is moist to a depth of four 
to six inches This amount of water should be 
sufficient for a period ot seven to ten days, even 


in dry weather. If the soil is sandy, it may be 
necessary to water once a week. 


MANY COWS 
“SHORT CHANGED” 


It is not at all uncommon for dairy cows to 
production slump during the 
August. Since cows can- 
not sweat, it is be kept as 
cool as possible by (1) providing shade for them 
water at 


ro into a territt 


hot weather of July and 
important that they 


on hot days; (2) 
various times of the day; (3) by grazing them in 


provid plenty ol 


the cool times of the day and evening; and (4) 
by getting rid of fli 

Normally pastures become short and dairymen 
fail to make up for the loss of nutrients by 
feeding hay or silage or more grain. It is im- 
portant that good hay be fed in the barn or in 
racks outside, or if grass silage is available it 
} ild be fed 

\ number of dairvmen. however, could in- 
crease their pasture yields by rotating the pas- 
ture Yields ca ‘ cl ed by 10 per cent if a 
sound rotation progran s followed. Clipping 
pasture ilso timulates new growth and in 
Crense palatal ty 

Recent t w that when the pasture is 
very short i cow can get ipproximately 10 
pounds per day, whicl barely enough to main- 
tain body weight Unless hay or silage is fed 
along with th poor pasture, cows will need 
much extra rain 
AUTOMATIC WATERING 
SYSTEM PROFITABLE 

\ good automatic water system saves both 


time and work when hot weather makes farm 


water consumption go up 


he increased thirst of vestock in hot weath- 


er can make watering a big job if the water has 


hand 


to be pumped and car ed by 


Some time iwoioan accurate check Was made 


on a demonstration farm on the amount of wa 


ter used. This particular farm used some 2.544 


illions of water in December and this same 


required 17,000 illons in July of 


farm 


the same year. This Iowa 


farm used a total of 


‘ 
; 
; 


ae | 


97,000 gallons of water throughout the year. It 
was,a 120-acre farm with 10 sows, 10 cows, and 
300 chickens 

It was found that of the 97,000 gallon total, 
29,000 gallons were used in the house, between 
1,300 and 3,600 gallons—of which 600-700 gal- 
lons were hot water—-were required for house- 
hold use each month. 

Besides saving time and eliminating work, an 
automatic water system has other advantages. 
According to tests at Iowa State College and 
other state colleges, milk output increases 10-20 
per cent, and butterfat production goes up by 
6-10 per cent when cows have ample water. 
Meat production increased 10-20 per cent where 
livestock had water available continuously, and 
egg production increased 8-10 per cent. It should 
be pointed out that milk is 87 per cent water, 
eggs 65 per cent and meat 60 per cent water. 


WINDROWING GRAIN 
SAVES SHATTERING 


Towa State College engineers say that wind- 
rowing is the best way to lengthen the harvest 
season and still save most of the grain from 
shattering 

Experience during recent years has shown that 
as much as 20 per cent of standing oats com- 
bined in late season will shatter. Grain picked 
up from the windrow at the same time shat- 
tered only three to four per cent. This differ- 
ence more than pays for the extra expense of 
windrowing 

It is estimated that the cost of windrowing is 
$1.50 per acre including labor, and com- 
standing grain is 


about 
bining from the windrow or 
worth $3.85 per acre 

Another benefit of windrowing is the reduced 
moisture content of the grain which allows it 
to keep well in the bin. Grain with more than 
14 per cent moisture that is put in the bin with- 
out dehydrating will cause trouble. 

Windrowing also reduces the moisture content 
of green weeds so that they will go through the 
combine without raising the moisture content 
of the grain. Fields that ripen unevenly can be 
windrowed before shattering takes place in the 
riper grain and combined later when the mois- 
ture content is uniformly low. 


SHADE PROFITABLE 
FOR PIGS 


Your pigs will gain much faster this summer 
if they have shade to cool them off An expen- 
sive shade is not needed. Merely a pole frame- 
work covered on top with brush, straw, or other 
light material will work very well. 

The post should clear the ground by at least 
five feet to let air circulate better. Market- 
weight hogs need from 10 to 15 square feet of 
space each, under the shade. 

Many hogs are 
from overheating 
a low-cost hog shade 
easily pay for itself 

Next year you can make a good shade from 
the first clipping of coarse sweet clover. Put it 
on while it is still green and it won't blow off. 
It will settle, will last all summer, and will let 
rain drip through to control dust underneath. 


needlessly lost each summer 
If you lose one pig from heat, 


made of scraps would 


Is there “Romance in the Dairy Barn?” 
In our next issue, Hugh Livingston tells us 
there is and the better we understand how 
cattle react, the better will be the herd 
breeding record 

Also, don't miss “It’s the Way You Handle 
Pasture.” 
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START TRAINING 
ANIMALS EARLY 


Showmanship plays an important part in ex- 
hibiting livestock at fairs and shows. 
Frequently a good animal, not well groomed 


or shown properly, may receive a lower placing 
justly 


than it deserves. To prevent this from 
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happening, it is important to start training and 
grooming animals several weeks before show 
time. 

Teaching animals to stand well is important 
fer showing all classes of livestock. To show to 
best advantage, they should learn to stand with 
their feet squarely under them. 

Dairy calves should have one or two thorough 
washings with soap and water between now and 
show time. Ordinary tar soap or water deter- 
gent is good for this purpose. 

One other important point is to make sure you 
have the proper health certificates from your 
veterinarian. Be sure that you have a veteri- 
narian make the proper’ tests early enough so 
that he may provide a certificate stating that 
your animals are free from certain diseases and 
meet other show requirements. 


GET STRAW OFF 
NEW CLOVER 


Heavy yields of straw from excellent fields of 
wheat and oats endanger stands of young clover 
if not properly managed following combining 
Tests at Purdue University show that straw re- 
turned by the combine from high yielding grain 
fields contributes to loss of legume stands. Shad- 
ing due to straw left on top of the stubble, is 
usually detrimental rather than beneficial. 

Clipping the stubble and removing all straw 
growth gives most legumes a much better chance 
of survival. Sweet clover is the only legume 
that should not be clipped following grain har- 
vest. It apparently stands straw competition bet- 
ter than other clovers and in addition may be 
given a serious setback or killed completely by 
clipping. 

Largest hay yields in Purdue tests have fol- 
lowed the baling of both straw and stubble. For 
those who wish to leave the straw in the fields, 
the best stands of clover were found to follow 
clipping and cultipacking. Hay yields were about 
80 per cent as much as where the straw was 
baled. However, fertility effect of the straw on 
other crops would offset some of this reduction 
in the clover stand. 

Where only the stubble was clipped or was 
cultipacked without clipping, hay yields were 
further reduced and where the straw was un- 
disturbed, hay crop was reduced more than half. 


You need not hesitate to clip alfalfa and 
clovers other than sweet clover, close to the 
ground. Low clipping is necessary to check 
weeds. Some clipping should follow combining 
promptly and if necessary for weed control, can 
be repeated before the last of August. Limited 
pasturing may also work the straw to the 
ground and unless continued too late, will not 
destroy vigorously growing clover. 
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One of the 


and unusual 


most profitable 
pasture stories 
ever written. Is this a peek 


into the future? Here is how... 


Al Reeb Gets *« 





600 Pounds Per Acre! 


ITH a hot wire and fat pasture, Al Reeb 
grows more than 600 Ibs. butterfat to 
the acre. This year he is_ shooting 


higher 2 

The Guernsey farm near Meridian is the moth- 
er lode of rationed pasture in Idaho. Reeb has 
carried 36 cows on 12 acres by giving them fresh 
and abundant forage each morning and evening. 
By means of electric fence and regular rotation 
from one plot to the next, he has increased car- 
capacity an estimated 50 per cent. This 
is running the same number of cows on 


rying 
year he 
Y9 acres 

When Reeb adopted the idea several years ago, 
he used 4 strips of about 3 acres each. This 
year, one strip is in a grain crop preparatory to 
reseeding. The cattle are on the remaining three 
strips and doing nicely. 

The purebred herd has an average of 420 Ibs. 


fat, half of which is attributed to pasture. That 
makes 210 Ibs. per cow, or a total of 840 Ibs. 
for four on each acre. Reeb knows that each 


acre will support three cows at that rate. So far 
this year, he is satisfied that the greater con- 
centration can do just as well. 


Pasture size varies with weather .. . 

The procedure is simple. A hot wire is stretched 
across a unit of pasture. Experience dictates the 
size of the plot. Early in spring after stock goes 
to the field in April, the plots are small. If pas- 
ture is retarded by unfavorable weather, the 
area is increased. At any event, the herd is per- 
mitted to graze over as large an area as it will 
clean up in half a day. 


In the late afternoon the wire is moved down 
another notch, opening a fresh section of pas- 
ture. Next morning the cattle go on stil! another 
plot until they are back to the first one again 


after two weeks to 20 days. The waiting pasture 
has a chance to grow lush and juicy again be- 
tween bites. Each unit the cattle romp into 
when the wire is let down is as fresh as the 
morning's milk. 

The cows go for the idea. They eat it up. Al- 
though well nourished on each section, they 
crowd as close as they dare against the hot wire 
like trackmen waiting for the gun. They fairly 
bounce into the new pasture and race each other 
for each succulent mouthful. 


Leave no clumps... 

This competitive spirit fostered by green grass 
across the fence has more advantages than in- 
creased production, Reeb said. One of them is 
that the pasture is grazed evenly. The cows eat 
everything without leaving clumps. They mow it 
down neatly from one end to the other. They 


don’t have time to be selective and choosy be- 
cause they seem fearful that the next cow will 
grab a bargain if they pass it up 

The pasture is the recommended University of 
Idaho standard mix consisting of 4 lbs. orchard 
grass, 6 Ibs. smooth brome, 4 Ibs. alta fescue, 
and 2 Ibs. ladino clover per acre. Reeb supple- 
ments pasture droppings with an application of 
nitrogen in June. The pastures receive 400 Ibs 
of 18 per cent phosphate per acre every two 
years and are manured heavily each year 

He is reseeding one strip at a time until all his 
available pasture land is in a good mixture. One 
such strip is in process this year. 

Irrigation is done each 7 to 14 days, depending 
on the weather. 

The strip under overhaul was in bluegrass. 
Reeb found that cows grazing it went off pro- 
duction nearly 10 per cent and were discontented. 

Pasture season starts from April 15 to May 1 
and lasts until the middle of October. Stock is 
turned in when grass is 4 to 6 inches high. Reeb 
usually clips once. Sometimes that is not neces- 
sary. The average grazing season is 165 to 175 
days. Reeb feeds 5 lbs. grain and 10 Ibs. hay to 
each cow every day in addition to the pasture. 

The farm buys baled hay, grain, and corn si- 
lage for a 110-ton trench silo. 

In a recent year, typical of the period during 
which pasture rotation has been practiced, the 
pasture grossed $730 per acre, at present milk 
prices. With supplemental feed, figured at $150, 
the return om pasture alone was $580. 


Calf shelters rotated, too ... 
Calves have a form of rotation feeding, too 
Calf shelters are moved from place to place on 
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This drawing illustrates how 
the electric fence is moved 
down the field every 12 hours, 


by H. G. Hiljher and 
C. G. db’ Easum 


The port- 
After 
the 


a pasture set aside for that 
able houses are stationed at various spots 
calves are fed for a period at one spot, 
shelters are skidded to a clean location 
Pasture has proved valuable for bulls as well 
as cows. Earlier in the career of Phyllad, the 
Reeb herd sire, he had a tendency to be a slow 
breeder. They put him on improved pasture. He 
has been giving better performance ever since 


purpose 


Persons handling the electric fence have noted 
that the cows learn quickly how far they can go 
down the pasture without getting jolted. As 
soon as the wire is moved they move briskly into 
fresh pasture and work as rapidly as possible to 
the next hot line. They even poke their heads 
under the wire and snatch a few bites on the 
other side. The grass still seems greener on the 
other side, although they may be knee-deep in 
the same feed on their own side 

For the first 20 minutes or so fresh 
section is opened the cows are so busy chewing 
they almost bow! each other over. They don't 
need to look where they are going. It's all good 
and they trim it slick, usually all working in 
the same direction at once, and then make an 
about face like a military unit. They are so in- 
tent on their feed they are not disturbed by 
trains that rumble by the tail end of the strips. 
If the tracks ran right through the pasture it 
would probably be the same way 


after a 


teeb has found that rotation, rationed pasture 
is not only good for the stock, but easy on the 
help. The trick of moving a wire is simple. It's 
easier than changing an irrigation stream It's 
flow of juice is constant, readily switched, and 
the pasture thrives by such ministration beyond 


all his expectations. THE END 





Twice a day the Reeb herd is given a pasture treat. 


mow into fresh pasture every night and morning. 


The cows act like it, too, as they enthusiastically 
For his efforts, Reeb receives ao $580 return per acre, 
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With block and tackle, workmen are raising an arch into place on the foundation. 


Replacing An Old Barn 


Don Doyle found how it could be done without any 


disruption in the operations on his dairy 


farm. Here is how he managed it. 


HEN Don V. Doyle decided to replace 
the dairy barn his grandfather had built 
oO years ago, he appeared to have two 


choice 
l Ile could tear down the old barn and put 
up a new one on the same foundation 
lie could build a new one alongside, then 


tear down the old one at his leisure 


Neither of these possibilities, however, pleased 
Doyle, who is by profession a research engineer 
pecializing in farm buildings at the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory in nearby Madison, Wis 

lhe first possibility had the obvious disad- 
vantage of leaving him with no barn at all for 
an indefinite period. That would interrupt the 
routine of his dairy farm, which is operated by 


a tenant and supplies milk to the Chicago mar- 
ket. Moreover, valuable feed was stored in it 

No. 2 had other disadvantages. Re- 
would mean reorganization of 
other interference with a well- 


Possibility 
locating his barn 
outbuildings and 
layout 
drew up his 
plan that, in 


organized 

So Doyl engineering skill for a 
effect, leaves the old 
barn new one is built in vir- 
tually the location. He accomplished this 


feat by the simple expedient of building the new 


compromise 
standing while a 


Siirrie 


structure at right angles to one end of the old 
barn 

This plan gave him the use of the old barn 
while he was putting up the new one. It also 
enabled him to blend usable parts of the old 
structure notably the stables with those of 
the new one. In effect, this resulted in extend- 
ing the new stable so that it runs through one 
end of the old one 

When he gets ready, he can tear down the 
old barn and extend the superstructure of the 
new one over the stable part of the old barn 
If this sounds complicated, it really isn't Not 
when you understand how Doyle designed and 


built the new barn 

that’s his profession 
he naturally took advantage of some new ideas 
about dairy barn construction. The result is a 
curious blending of pioneer and up-to-the-minute 


barn as it stands 


Being research-minded 


ymstruction 

lay. 

Dovle decided 
i arches for the 
ling He had done a lot of 


practices in the 


to use glued lami- 
new 


for example 
framework of the 
research in recent 


Two large verticals are spaced columns of two 2x8s spaced with short lengths of 2x8s. 


by 9. A. Strenge 


years on arch construction for farm buildings at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, which gets spe- 
cial funds for this work annually under Research 
and Marketing Act passed several years ago by 
Congress 

Because of his research work, Doyle figured 
he could make the arches himself in much the 
same Way manufacturers glue together narrow 
wood strips to make curved rafters widely sold 
for farm buildings 

So he set up a jig table in the barnyard with 
floor joist planks laid on horses, and spent sev- 
days of his vacation in June gluing his 
arched rafters of 1 by 2 inch Douglas fir, kiln 
dried to assure good gluing. Several more vaca- 
tion days were invested in erection of the arch 


eral 


structure with the help of his young son and 
neighbors. After that it was a simple job to 
frame in one end—the other was closed off by 


the old barn--and nail on sheathing and roofing 
The result is a study in contrasts. To begin 
with, the gracefully arched roof looms oddly be- 
side the sturdy gables of the post-and-beam 
structure his grandfather erected. Inside the old 
barn these contrasts become even sharper. 
Grandfather O'Brien hadn't, of course, had 
such advantages of research when he built, much 
research man himself. He built his 
materials available in that Civil 
1862. Framing came from nearby 
hardwood timbers support joists 


less being a 
barn of the 
War year of 
woods. Heavy 
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ripsaw—they’'re 
and tenoned 


mortises cut 


that never felt the sting of a 
whole logs with the bark still on 
at the ends with an ax to fit into 
in the center girder and sill beams on tthe foun- 
dation. Wooden pegs hold them in place. They've 
taken the strain of 90 summers of 
hay loadings without perceptible sagging 

The Wisconsin pine siding on the old structure 


successive 


has also withstood nine decades of Wisconsin's 
none too gentle climate remarkably well. Old 
John O’Brien carted it up 32 miles from a 
Janesville lumber yard. It’s nailed to 4 by 4 


horizontal girts fitted between sill-to-eave col- 
umns spaced 10 feet apart. 
But time has taken its toll 
have decayed, as have some of the beams and 
columns. In the 1860's builders didn’t know as 
much about decay, its cause and prevention, as 
we do today. Weathering and warping, with 
attendant splitting of boards here and there, are 
other evidences of the barn’s advanced age. 


Some of the sills 


Nevertheless, for his time John O’Brien builded 
well, testifies grandson Doyle, who expects to 
find use for a lot of the lumber he eventually 
takes out of the old structure. Many of the old 
mortise-and-tenon joints still fit as snugly as 
they did the day they were made 

If his glued arches serve as long and well az 


the old solid beams and columns have, Doyle 
will be satisfied 
The siding of the new barn is of west coast 


Sn BOARD'S DAI YMA 


Arrangement of gluing table and layout jig for laminated rafters constructed by Don Doyle in the farmyard. His re- 
search work on arch construction for farm buildings enabled him to give his own rafters of 1 x 2-inch Douglas fir. 
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This stage of the building operation shows dummy rafters in place for roof eave. 


spruce. It is graded as common car siding, with 
tongued and grooved edges, so that battens are 
unnecessary to cover the joints between the ver- 
tically nailed boards 

While Doyle doesn’t recommend that farmers 
do their own gluing of laminated rafters, he 
does believe it is possible for local contractors 
to undertake production of them in_ on-site 
building operations. Certain light equipment is 
needed, along with specialized knowledge and 
skilled workmanship Even the best modern 
glues, Doyle, warns, can be misused, with costly 
results if the requirements of handling and ap- 
plying them are not understood. 

Doyle used a resorcinol resin glue discovered 
in World War II research for strong, waterproof 
adhesives for aircraft. A number of these glues, 
which cure at ordinary temperatures, are on the 
Doyle contined his gluing to warm days 

easonably fast curing 


market 
to insure 

To put enough gluing pressure on the freshly 
glued-up assemblies of half arches, Doyle used 
metal strapping of the kind used on boxes and 
crates, instead of the expensive clamping de- 
vices used by commercial makers. This method 
he had found worked satisfactorily in tests at 
the Forest Products Laboratory. He tightened 
the strapping with an ordinary strapping tool 
widely used to strap boxes 

The straps were left on when the arches were 
set up, except at the top ends of the half arches 
where they interfered with joining the two halves 
at the peak with a 2 by 4 ridge tie 

The laminations—-wooden strips—-that are glued 
together to form the half arch must themselves 
first be end-joined together, from shorter pieces. 
Dovle “searf jointed” lengths of 1 by 2 that ran 
from 6 to 20 feet ‘ong in order to get the 40- 
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Strap steel tightened with commercial tightener around 
gived arch assembly to apply pressure while glue sets. 
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End windows open, side 


foot lengths he needed. A scarf joint is a diago- 
nal joint between ends of two pieces. That is, 
one end of each piece is cut at a diagonal and 
the two diagonal faces fitted together so that 
they overlap each other. Glued together, they 
form a strong joint. Doyle sloped his diagonal 
cuts over a length of about 8 inches through the 
l-inch thick strips. 

The jig Doyle used to assemble the arches Was 
set up to give each half arch a curvature based 
on a radius of 21 feet. To get rafters of that 
curvature long enough to arch over the 36-foot 
width of the barn at the height of the old barn, 
he found by geometric calculation that he would 
need laminations at least 38 feet long 

He made the first 6 feet of length of each 
rafter straight, so that it would serve as a ver- 
tical stud for the side walls of the stable. On 
the inner face of this section of the rafter he 
glued an extra stub lamination 6 feet long. Later, 
when the rafters were in place, he nailed a rib- 
bon board along the sides on top of these stub 
laminations to serve as a support for the mow- 
floor joists 

Half-arch rafters were joined at the peak 
while laid out on the ground in position for lift- 
ing with block and tackle onto the foundation 
Bottom ends were bolted to angle irons set in a 
3 by 8 wood sill itself bolted to the concrete 
foundation. Arches were spaced 2 feet on centers 

The first arch was set up against the old barn 
and plumbed. The others were then aligned one 
to another by means of premarked boards nailed 
to arches already in place so as to extend a few 
feet ahead. As each arch was raised into place 
these boards were nailed to it along the pencil 
marks to insure perfect 2-foot spacing between 
arches from foundation to peak 


A close-up view illustrating how a two-by-four tie is 
placed across the half arcnes of the laminated rafters. 
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ones do not. Metal flashing seals old and new roof joint. 


The mow floor is framed with 2 by 10 joists 
supported by the ribbon boards along either side 
wall and by two girders or king beams 12 feet 
apart that run the length of the barn on steel 
posts. Three joists are thus needed to span the 
36-foot width of the barn 
tween the two girders are spaced 1 foot apart to 
carry the heavy center load on the mow floor; 
those spanning the side sections from wall to 


Those spanning be- 


girder are, of course, spaced 2 feet apart like 
the rafters 

Jecause the stub laminations and_ ribbon 
boards help support the joists at the outer walls, 
Doyle simply spiked them to the rafters. An al- 
ternate and perhaps stronger method of fasten- 
ing joists to rafters would be with bolts and 
metal ring connectors that set in grooves cut 
into the joist and rafter; the connectors transfer 
loads from the joist to the rafter over a larger 
area, thereby reducing the concentration of load 
stresses in the rafter. Doyle chose his method 
because it Was simpler and did not require spe- 
cial grooving tools for the connector seats in the 
joists and rafters 

Doyle expects to remove the old barn and 
complete the superstructure of the new one as 
he finds it convenient. Actually, however, the 
stables in the new ones are already functioning 
efficiently. The mow is filled with 90 tons of 
chopped hay blown in through an opening high 
in the roof. And the 20 milk cows are long since 
familiar with their new stalls and stanchions 

So Doyle is in no hurry to tear down the old 
barn. He's more concerned about replacing the 
tile silo, which is showing signs of decrepitude 
it searcely one-third the age of Grandfather 

Brien's solid wooden structure THE END 





An angle iron anchor plate is used os a brace while 
the arch is lifted into place with block and tockle. 








“He bought 
and 
a check’ 


a cow 
wrote 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





Daughters of California Nick Bobbie are typical of Markleys’ get-of-sire winners, 


From one cow and a note at the bank W. H. Markley 


has developed a high producing herd of 120 Jerseys. 


RANCH, a crop failure, a small loan, and 

lots of family determination were all that 

W. H. Markley had in 1927 Ill fortune 

med to follow him everywhere rhe melons 

on the ranch had died. An unusually high water 

table killed the peaches And then the depres- 

ion nearly wiped out hi rurlock, California, 
rn 

Buy yo cow, write a check, and then beat 
the man back to the bank. We will accept your 
cow a your ecurity This was the advice 
Markley got when he received his cattle loan 
from the Bank of America. That's how he bought 
his first Jersey.-one of mixed ancestry—-and he 
old mill intil he had cash enough to buy two 
mere animals 

loday Markley is one of the nation’s most 
successful dairy farmers. In 23 years of testing, 
his hard work, good judgment, feeding, and man- 
wement have increased his herd average by 
more than 217 Ibs. fat. He has climbed the long, 
hard road largely by |! confidence in his own 
nethods and by his readiness to try new ideas. 
And his herd records have shown the results 
He pushed production up... 

For the fifth straight year he has had the 
highest Jersey herd average in Stanislaus which 
ha been one ot ti leading Jersey counties in 
the United States According to the A. J.C.C 


eport of 1948-49, it stood first in registrations 
ind transfers and third in new buyers 

In T8o0O, the Markleys i ire was 548 Ibs. fat 
per cow more than twice the national average 
kor four yea 1 row his herd has held the 
ounty record f the top producing get of sire 
of all breeds, and for a number of years his Jer- 

vy Trio entries have won the Trio cup. In 1951, 
the Sire Trophy was awarded to the four daugh- 


ters of California Nick Philip, a University 
loaned bull Their total production was 2,900 
ibs. fat—an average of 725 Ibs. per cow In 
1950, his Trio entry received the cup for its pro- 


Markley 





W. H. Markley and son Harold with a few herd trophies. 
the apostrophe should follow 
co-management. 


Sign shows painter's error 


the s"' to emphasize co-ownership and 


Ibs 1949, or an 


cow 


2,412 


per 


duction of fat in 


of 804 Ibs 


average 


All twice-a-day milking .. . 

None of the cows was ever milked more than 
daily. The Markleys’ herd management 
has been designed primarily for efficient and 
economical production. High herd averages were 
not sought for as such. They have followed 
naturally as the result of the excellent care and 
feed given to each animal—as an individual. 

Except for herd sires, no new animals have 
been brought into the herd since 1931. And no 
cows were sold just to increase the average. If 
yes” were the answer to the question, “Will she 
pay her way?”, the cow was retained 

All records have been made on the basis of 305- 
day lactations. While an occasional cow milked 
longer, the additional days were not added to the 


twice 


record 


The family pulls together . . . 

Throughout the dairy venture, the whole fam- 
ily has pulled together. “It took the efforts of 
all of us just to hold on to the land,’ Markley 


recalled. Harold, his son and partner, turned 
down his chance to go to college. Instead, ‘he 
stayed at home, worked the farm, delivered the 


milk all during the dark days of the early thir- 
ties. As a result of his 4-H club work, a few 
purebreds joined the herd. Now about one-fifth 
of the Markleys’ herd is registered. In the mean- 
time, Harold not only has helped to run the 
dairy but has found time to serve as city 
councilman for two years was Turlock's 
mayor 

Daughter Helen 


also 

and 
earned her way through San 
State College. Then she came back home 
to work with the milk distribution agency that 
the Markleys rented from the Decker brothers 
Later, when she married one of the brothers, 
this agency became a family project. 

Control of the product from the time of milk- 


Jose 
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Graph shows improvement in production. Daughter-dam 

comparisons (except seven) were tested in Markleys’ 

herd. Daughters shown are by California Napnick Ned. 


by M. Susan Regan 


ing to that of setting it on the customer's door- 
tep has been a Markley policy. A produce: 
distributor, he believes, can create better rela- 
tions with the patrons, thus resulting in a bette: 
business 

His feeding program has changed through the 
years. Let Mr. Markley tell you the story: 

At first I fed hay and bean straw with grain 
the year round and grain pasture in early spring 
Early in 1935 I listened to a talk on the cow's 
need for vitamin A and green grass by Dr 
George H. Hart, then head of the animal hus- 
bandry division at Davis. That year I planted 


permanent pasture instead of alfalfa. 

“In 1936, Professor W. M. Regan gave me a 
circular, ‘Concentrate Mixtures for California 
Dairy Cows,’ prepared by himself and G. E 


Gordon, dairy extension specialist. I then began 
to mix our own concentrate, changing ingredients 
as prices changed. I fed one pound of concen- 
trate daily to each cow for each five pounds of 
fat she produced monthly. If the cow gave over 
80 or 90 Ibs. fat, I hesitated about increasing the 
feed. I was afraid 

“When a cow started to go dry after a heavy 
lactation, I did not feed according to lower pro- 
duction but tried to condition her for the next 
lactation. This applied especially to heifers. I 
fed them well, for they were growing. 

After the summer of 1942 I bought commer- 
cial concentrates, for some ingredients were hard 
to get. Professor Regan recommends a 12'2 per 
cent digestible protein’ concentrate for  le- 
guminous roughage. Since we have green pasture 
all year--which adds to the protein—-I have been 
using a 12 per cent digestible or 14 per cent 
commercial mixture even when using corn ensi- 


lage and alfalfa hay. Professor Regan also 


recommends that the concentrate come from four 


plant sources. I 


to have roughage 


followed that rule. I also try 
from several plant sources. 


Feeds dry cows well... 

Since our cows have averaged over 500 Ibs. 
tat per cow for each of the past seven years, I 
feed the dry cows 10 to 12 Ibs. concentrates 
daily. They eat it quickly and lick the manger. 

“One year I had lots of corn and sorghum 
ensilage but little hay. I fed ensilage twice a 
day and sprinkled cottonseed meal on it. The 
cows did well.” 

One rule Mr. Markley thinks is very 
portant is to feed only what the animal will 
clean up. He explains his theory: “I tell my 
helpers that I believe in cleaning up my plate 
But if someone gives me too much, I do not 
want to come back to that dirty plate several 
hours later.” His heifers follow the cows and 
when they clean up the hay or ensilage, he gives 
them fresh feed to finish their meal. 

His milking program is based upon gentleness 
and kindness, with mutual confidence between 
Mr. Markley and his cows. Each is milked in 
regular order—quickly, quietly, and completely 

Early in the thirties, he heard Extension Spe- 
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cialist Bill Newlon of the Univer- 
sity of California say that molt- 
ing hens should be fed well to 
prepare them for the next laying 
season. Markley carried that idea 


over into dairying. To prepare them 
for the next lactation period, he 
gives his dry cows the same concen- 
trate mixture as the milking string. 

From a University correspondence 
course on raising hogs and from a 
lecture on raising heifers, he gleaned 
the idea that it is important to pas- 
ture every day when possible, even 
if for only 15 minutes. Rapid growth 
is also important, he learned. Heif- 
ers fed up to five pounds of con- 
centrates daily, in addition to alfalfa 
hay, will freshen in better condition. 


Grows heifers rapidly . . . 


Many dairymen depend almost en- 
tirely upon pasture and hay to fur- 
nish growth for heifers from the 
time they are weaned until they 
calve—usually around 30 months. 
Mr. Markley believes in growing 
them rapidly. After they are off 
milk he gives them—in addition to 
hay and pasture—liberal amounts of 
concentrates. 

Because of his excellent feeding 
program, his first calf heifers gen- 
erally freshen at approximately 24 
months, instead of the usual 30. In 


their two-year-old lactations, they 
produce not 70 per cent but 90 per 
cent of their mature records. His 


policy toward the youngsters is the 
same as toward the highest produc- 
ing cows—the best of feeding and 
care to each individual. 


Has inbreeding program ... 
There is another way in which 
Markley may be called “progressive.” 
For the past twenty years he has 
been a cooperator with the Univer- 
sity of California inbreeding experi- 
ment in dairy cattle. Since 1930, 
his herd has been a key “field lab- 
oratory” for proving herd sires 
through the bull loaning program. 
By terms of the experiment, Mark- 
ley is required to keep each heifer 
calf through her first lactation pe- 
riod and to test all offspring in the 
dairy herd improvement association. 
Even though the experiment does 
not permit him to cull any of his 
first calf heifers, Markleys’ herd av- 
erage has remained high, for they 
have excellent herd sires. Every cow 
in the herd is “college bred’’—sired 
by a University of California loaned 


bull. Because Markley does not be- 
lieve in importing “fresh stock,” 
each cow is also the daughter of 


another cow on his farm. “And the 
grandmother of each cow was born 
here, too,"’ he proudly boasts. 

The success of Markleys’ dairy is 
due in great measure to the work 
of the whole family. But it is also 
a fine tribute to the open-minded 
and clear thinking little man who 
expects the finest milk only from 
“happy and contented cows.” 

THE END 








“Now we have a request from Bes- 
sie and the girls. They want to hear 
*Cow, Cow, Boogie.’ ” 


AMAZING NEW VAPORIZER 
KILLS INSECTS INSTANTLY! . 





AT LAST! COMPLETE PR 
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MORTRON 
VAPORIZER 


'h* 


per unit 


complete with cord, wall 
bracket and liberal sup- 
ply of Mortane crystals 











Actual size 4%" x 2%” 


ATTENTION 
Dealers! Jobbers! 


Distributors! 


If you are interested in represent- 
ing Mortron in your area, please 
contact us. There are still a few 
open markets. 











MANUFACTURE 
FARMERS ACCLA 


It's the same thrilling story 
everywhere — amazing reports 
of the effectiveness of the 
Mortron Vaporizer. Manufac- 
turers, retailers, farmers, pro- 
prietors—in every line of busi- 
ness acclaim wonderful free- 
dom and protection from fly- 
ing pests. 

“Kept our barn free of flies and 
mosquitos” 

“Made shopping a pleasure” 
“Did away with bothersome fly 
nets over our baked goods” 

Don’t risk losing good will 
among your customers or en- 
danger the profitable opera- 
tion of your business and the 
productive capacity of your 
employees. Order the Mortron 
today. 


RECOMMENDED FOR: 


The Mortron Vaporizer has 
been designed for: — brew- 
eries, distilleries, ice cream 
plants, poultry houses, confec- 


RS, RETAILERS, 
IM AMAZING UNIT 


tioners, grain and feed mills, 
kennels, printing plants, bak- 
eries, canneries, grocery and 
food stores, packing houses, 
restaurants, hotels, theatres, 
public restrooms, bottling 
plants, dairies, paper mills, 
soda fountains, taverns. 


MORTANE FOUR 
TIMES MORE 
POWERFUL THAN DDT 


The Mortron Vaporizer va- 


called Mortane. It was dis- 
covered in Europe in 1939 
and is considered four times 
more effective than DDT. 
Never before has there been 
anything so powerful, yet so 
safe and so protective. While 
it means sure instant death to 
| insects, it is perfectly safe for 
|humans, foods, livestock, 
| plants and pets. 








CHECK THES 


No servicing required 


Operates electrically 
for pennies a month 


e Weighs only 7 ounces 


e Safe! Underwriter’s 
Laboratories Label 


e Guaranteed for 10 years 


e Single unit effectively 


E FEATURES: 


covers a 40 x 50 x 10) 


room 


e Safe, odorless, incon- 
spicuous 


e Lowest priced vapor- 
izer of its kind 


e Comes in ivory or 
black colored piastic 


e Money back guarantee 


porizes a crystallized chemical | 


‘Sensational Discovery Protects 
Food, Customers, Employees From 


Annoying, Disease-Bearing Pests 





room, of flies, bugs, 
roaches. 

Now at last you can 
protect foods from 
disease-bearing pests 
— protect employees 
‘from annoying inter- 
| ruptions—protect cus- 
tomers from these fly- 





Additional units of Mortane | ing nuisances. 
Crystals — 50 cents each. 


Just plug the unit in 
any electrical outlet. 
Within seconds this mira- 
cle discovery starts to 
| work, vaporizing a crys- 
'tallized chemical called 
| Mortane that is four times 
more powerful than DDT 

that means sure, 
‘instant death to insects 
... yet is perfectly safe 
for humans, food, plants, 
livestock and pets. 

Never before has there 
been anything so safe, so 
| protective . . . so power- 
‘ful. Best of all, no servic- 
ing is required, other than 
to refill the vaporizer with 
Mortane when empty. 





Don’t suffer another 
moment with old fash- 
ioned hit or miss methods, 
fly swatters, costly and 
messy spray guns. Be 
guided by the thrilling 
experiences of countless 
‘manufacturers, retailers, 
farmers, and proprietors 
‘all over the country who 





acclaim the Mortron for | 


|the amazingly quick, ef- 
‘ficient, economical way it 
kills flying insects. You 
have everything to gain 
| for the Mortron Vaporizer 
is sold with a money back 
guarantee. 





15 S. 21st St., Phila. 3, Pa. 





receive my money back. 


Name 
| 


Address 





SILENT! ODORLESS! 


Now at last you can rid your office, store, 
factory, barn, restroom, warehouse, in fact any 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


EXTERMINATOR CORP. OF AMERICA 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $6.95 for a Mortron 
Vaporizer. It is my understanding that if I am not satis- 
fied, I can return the Mortron Vaporizer in 7 days and 


COLORLESS! 


mosquitos, gnats, and 





WORKS OUT 
OF SIGHT! 


Unlike most vaporizers, the 
Mortron is a compact unit, so 
small it fits in the palm of 
|your hand. It operates elec- 
trically on only 6 watts of cur- 
rent and is completely effec- 

— mtive up to 
=—4 10,000 cu. ft. 
f=aj— approxi- 
mately a 40 
x 50 x 10 
aroom. It 
works silent- 
ly .. . odor- 
lessly .. . in- 
conspicu- 
ously and re- 
quires no servicing other than 
to refill the vaporizer cup with 
Mortane Crystals when empty. 

You'll be thrilled with the 
speed and effectiveness of this 
miracle unit. 











| WEIGHS LESS 
| THAN 7 OUNCES 


LABORATORY 
TESTS PROVE 
“INSTANT DEATH 
TO INSECTS’ 

Laboratory tests prove how 
effective the Mortron Vapo- 
rizer really is. Here are the 
results as reported by a lead- 
ing testing company: 

“After 7 minutes, 80 to 90% 
of the insects in the room 
were dead. After a 9 minute 
run, they were all dead.” 

Incredible but true. Never 
before has it been possible for 
you to enjoy such complete, 
continuous protection from 
pesty flies and other annoying 
insects. And at the same time, 
give your customers and em- 
ployees wonderful protection. 

But only your experience 
counts. Try the Mortron Va- 
porizer at our expense. If it 
doesn’t do everything we 
| claim, return it in 7 days and 


| get your money back. 
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Standard Stock Spray with Methoxychlor 


gives 3-way protective action! 





1. Kills immediately on contact. .. sudden 
death to horn flies, house and stable flies, 
mosquitoes, lice. 





Easy does it! } 


— ; 


eee, 


2. Kills after spraying... residue kills attack- 
ing pests after spraying. 








3. Acts as repellent, too... drives off annoying 
swarms of flies. Keeps cows relaxed at milk- 
Use any hand 
sprayer. Eco 
nomical! You 
need use no more 
than 1 to 14) ounces 

per cow. Personally 
you'll like it! More com 
fort for cows means more 
comfort for you at milking 
time. The U. S. Department 

of Agriculture approves the use 
of Methoxychlor in sprays on 


ing time. 


The Standard Oil Company has all the Agricul- 
tural Sprays you need: Toxaphene Concentrate, 
25° DDT Concentrate, 2,4-D Weed Killers, In- 
sect Sprays, Garden Sprays, Garden Dust. Call 
now for dependable delivery, friendly service, 






STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


I 
STANDARD 

















Keep Tab On Your Cows 


Monthly Records Price of a ) Weekly Records Price of a 
Twe Milkings Year's Supply ( Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one month .. $1.25 , 10 cows, one week 2.50 
25 cows, one month 1.75 ) 20 cows, one week 3.00 
35 cows, one month 2.00 >) 380 cows, one week 3.50 


For Three Milkings a Day Price of a Year's Supply 


15 cows, one month 


Your check perfectly acceptable. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


All prices include postage paid. 
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BALBO RYE 
Will Stretch Pasture 


by H. J. Snider 


OW is a good time to make 
N plans for growing a few 

acres of Balbo rye which 
will help insure an abundance of 
high grade pasture. Farm grown 
protein can be produced in large 
quantities by seeding such a crop at 
the right time and giving it proper 
soil treatment. Liberal use of ma- 
nure and fertilizers are essential as 
a guarantee of high quality and high 
production. 

Farmers were warned in a recent 
issue of Hoard’s Dairyman and giv- 
en sound advice regarding a possible 
shortage of high protein feeds. 
“Even though the government has 
already appointed a feed industry 
committee, we do not expect any 
government agency to be wholly ef- 
fective in assuring farmers adequate 
high protein feeds. Use foresight 
now by planting and harvesting 
your own protein insurance.” 

One very good way of having 
some high grade feed is to seed a 
few acres of Balbo rye to be used 
as a pasture crop for late fall and 
early spring. It is broad leaved, a 
lusty grower, and with good soil 
treatment will develop exceptional 
quality. There are instances where 
the protein in the young rye has 
been as high as 35 per cent. This 
is nearly twice that of alfalfa hay. 

In an Illinois field test there was 
young rye which contained 35.1 per 
cent protein. This was during the 
first 4 or 5 weeks of growth. At 
this early stage of growth the yield 
was only 770 Ibs. an acre (dry ba- 
sis) and contained a total of 270 lbs. 


protein. A few weeks later when 
the fall growth developed up to 
2,620 Ibs. an acre, the percentage 


was down to 25.4 per cent protein, 
but the total yield was 665 Ibs. pro- 
tein an acre. 

Balbo rye might be compared 
with a 104 bushel corn yield from 
the Morrow plots which contained 
605 Ibs. protein in the grain. It 
took about five months and a lot of 
labor to grow and harvest the corn. 
The rye was grown in about two 
months and required very little la- 
bor and was harvested by the cows. 


A very practical question is, “How 
many cows will an acre of such rye 
earry?” Figures given in an Illinois 
circular state that a mature dairy 
cow eats about 25 to 30 Ibs. of for- 
age a day on the dry basis. Using 
the above figures an acre of such 
rye would furnish pasture for 70 
days for one cow or 3% days for 20 
cows. If the dairyman had five to 
ten acres of such rye he would ob- 
tain 17 to 35 days of pasture for 20 
cows. Rye comes both early and 
late in the season when it is most 
needed by the cows and greatly ap- 
preciated financially by the farmers. 

Balbo rye for pasture should be 
seeded on land well manured or 
otherwise heavily fertilized. This 
kind of soil treatment works won- 
ders keeping up a lush growth and 
gives a high acre yield. One of the 
best soil treatments in the Tllinois 
test was 500 Ibs. superphosphate 
(0-20-0) and 200 Ibs. ammonium ni- 
trate broadcast on the land at the 
time of seeding. This fertilizer gave 
high yield and excellent quality. 
Certified Balbo seed was drilled in 
at the rate of six pecks an acre Sep- 
tember 4. This type of rye can be 


seeded the latter part of August 
and gain time in getting the pasture 
season started earlier in the fall. 
Balbo rye is outstanding in pro- 
duction and quality of feed and has 
less effect than common varieties 
in causing off flavors and odors in 
milk from cows pasturing on it. 
However, milk cows pastured on rye 
need to be removed from the field 
two or three hours before milking 
to prevent unpleasant odors in milk. 
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Balbo rye on left grew on untreated land. 
Yield April 1 was 1,700 Ibs. dry weight 
an acre. Rye on right was on land which 
was limed and had 500 Ibs. superphos- 
phate (0-20-0) and 200 Ibs. ammonium 
nitrate spread on land at time of seeding 
September 4. Yield, April 1, 4,700 Ibs. an 
acre dry weight. Each bundle from 4 
square feet and cut off at ground level. 
This rye was grown in Southern Iilinois, 
Hardin County, during the years 1951-52. 





Improvement in Production 


Arnold Hoge’s herd average for 


seven years before heifers were in 
milk from artificial breeding was 
363 Ibs. fat per cow. The herd av- 
erage for the past five years with 
cows in milk from artificial breed- 
ing has been 403 Ibs., an increase 
of 40 lbs. fat per cow per year. 
This herd has used no natural 


service for the past 8 years.—LouIs 
TABER, tester, Linn 1, Iowa, DHIA. 








about making 


“I warned you 
friends with a rabbit. I hear 
it’s another blessed event and 
that means another baby gift.” 
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DHIA Standards Sought 


Holstein convention also calls for more empha- 
sis on milk. Does nothing on color markings. 


EETING in Roanoke, Va., 
June 4, the Holstein-Friesian 


Association of America took 

a major step toward the recognition 
and use of DHIA records in Hol- 
stein herd improvement programs. 
The annual convention asked the 
Purebred Dairy Cattle Association 
and the American Dairy Science As- 
sociation to set standards for DHIA 
work that DHIA records may be 
made acceptable to breed associa- 
tions in all instances where stand- 
ards are met. | 

The 153 official delegates, in con- 
sidering the most controversial issue 
of the convention, turned thumbs 
down on a proposal to relax color 
marking requirements for registra- 
tion of Holstein cattle. The issue 
centered around a_ resolution pro- 
posed by Harden Farms, New York; 
Alfred L. Rose, New York; Joseph 
O. Canby, Pennsylvania; Roland 
Ramsay, Nebraska; and the Wyo- 
ming Industrial Institute 

The resolution would maintain 
the present color requirements as 
guideposts. Any animal failing to 
meet the requirements would have 
stamped on her registration certifi- 
cate: “Undesirable color marking 
undesirable marked progeny shall 
not be eligible for registry.” Off- 
spring of such an animal, as indi- 
cated by the stamped notation, 
would not be eligible for registry. 
On a_ secret ballot, 41 delegates 
voted for the proposed amendment; 
110 delegates voted against 

The issue on color markings has 
arisen as the result of the growing 
popularity of predominantly black 
Holstein cattle. Secretary H. W. 
Norton, Jr., reported that 42 per 
cent of all Holstein cattle registered 
are at least two-thirds black. The 
popularity of black cattle has been 
enhanced by the preference of South 
American buyers and southern U. S. 
predominantly black 


dairymen tor 
cattle 

The convention upheld the board 
of directors’ policy statement which 
emphasizes the milk production of 
Holstein-Friesian cows rather than 
butterfat production. The following 
statement was issued: 

“It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that total fat production and 
high butterfat test are of less im- 
portance and less significance in the 
production of milk for either fluid 
consumption or for manufacturing 
purposes than was true at any pre- 
vious time in the history of the 
dairy industry. In view of this fact, 
it is the feeling of the board of di- 
rectors that greater emphasis should 
be placed on the higher level of milk 
production of Holstein-Friesian cows 
than has been done in the past 
Realizing that such an alteration in 
emphasis will be difficult to effect 
in the Holstein industry, it is recom- 
mended that the association ap- 
proach the matter gradually but 
with a definite program which will 


emphasize total milk production, 
either lifetime or lactation.” 
At the request of the Michigan 


delegation, the association asked the 
board of directors to appoint a re- 
search committee to assemble and 
appraise research as it pertains to 
the breeding of Holstein cattle. The 
research committee has been asked 
to report its findings to the 1953 
annual convention. 

On the the busi- 


day preceding 


se 
e.. DainRYMAN 


Harold J. Shaw, re-elected president 





ness session, Association President 
Harold J. Shaw of Maine addressed 
one thousand delegates and guests 
in an open forum session. He stated 
that the record clearly indicates 
widespread public acceptance of Hol- 


stein cattle. Pointing to all dairy 
breed activities, he stated that 47 


per cent of all new registrations 
and 46 per cent of all transfers are 
in the Holstein breed. The trend of 
homogenization and non-returnable 
containers for retail milk also fa- 
vored Holsteins, he said. Pointing to 
the future, Shaw stated that the as- 
sociation must emphasize the volume 
of milk produced by the Holstein 
cow. He further asked that associa- 
tion activities must reach more of 
the “low half of the breed.” 


Directors Elected 


Clair I. Miller, Ohio, was elected 
a director of the association to fill 
the vacancy resulting from the death 
of M. R. Moomaw, also of Ohio. 

Elected to four-year terms were 
John P. Case, Illinois; T. Hobart 
McVay, Kansas; Mark Borror, Cali- 


fornia; and David J. Roberts, New 
York. 

Harold J. Shaw, Maine, and J 
Homer .Remsburg, Maryland, were 
reelected president and_ vice-presi- 


dent respectively. 
Following is a summary of Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association activities: 


HOLSTEIN PROGRESS 


Change 
1951 from 1950 

Registrations 

Cows 155,009 + 7,425 
Bulls 36,629 33 
Total 191,638 +7,392 
From artificial 

service 57,704 + 14,691 
Per cent of total 30.1 
Transfers 

Cows 92,682 +7,389 
Bulls 30,127 857 
Total 122,809 +6,532 
Herd Test 

Herds tested 2,265 +625 
Cows tested 52,229 + 15,637 
Ave. milk 11,682 -+ 66 
Ave. fat 424.1 +6.1 
Herds over 400 Ibs. 1,443 +450 
Classification (15 mos.) 

Herds 1,170 +273 
Animals 21,249 +4,974 
Membership 

Total 42,482 +1,372 
New 1,869 +123 
Finances 

Cross income $1,062,069.07 + $53,773.02 
Expenses 874,861.06 + 15,889.18 
Net operating income 187,208.01 + 37,833.84 


Net income (inventory 
and depreciation out) 134,039.63 + 23,589.12 
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‘PRINCE ALBERT |S 
A COOL, MILD 

SMOKE _ITS A RICH, 

FLAVORFUL ONE, TOO !” 
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Theres more 
Tobacco Ih 
every Tin 


ROLLED WITH CRIMP )}——— 
CUT RA. SHAPE UP 
FIRM AND TRIM 
WITHOUT SPILLING ! 


Prince Albert's patented* 
*No-Bite” process means 
real pipe-smoking enjoy- 

ment with every puff! 


*Process patented July 30, 1907 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 






















\ 
IF YOU ROLL * 
YOUR OWN, you'll enjoy 


Prince Albert's choice tobacco in a 
“makin’s” cigarette. P.A. clings to the 
paper, doesn’t dribble out the ends. 
Get Prince Albert today! 


TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY’’, SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NEC 
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MORE MEN SMOKE 


PRINCE ALBERT 


THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 
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GRAHAM scHooL 
4 ASchool for Cattlemen—Only School of the Kind 


| Write or Wire for Catalog 










GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 
216 Esost Tonth Street Konsas City 6, Mo. 
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BIGGEST 
IRRIGATION 







"JEEP 


ENGINE IRRIGATION PUMP 


DRIVEN 


Combining the famous Jeep engine perform- 
ance with Gorman-Rupp pump efficiency and 
dependability. 

Heat exchanger cooling saves 5% of Willys 
Jeep Engine H.I’. Excellent performance, from 
250 G.P.M. at 120 pounds to 600 G.P.M. at 55 
pounds. Serves both high pressure and medium 
—— systems. Thirty gallon fuel tank, 

owest operating cost. 


Bulletin 2-1R-11-JX 


Ask jor 


wy. 
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No matter what make of milking machine you use, your local 
CROWN Dealer can supply you with the finest inflations 
available . . . GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 
and construction, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 


CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


326 WEST COLLEGE AVENUE 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








) 
...and you'll choose the barn 
cleaner that really cleans 





‘THE ORIGINAL 

/ TIME-TESTED 

) ELECTRIC 

- BARN CLEANER 





~~ 


Efficiently handles liquids and solids 


Koow all the facts before you buy or binds—needs no tightener sprocket) 
nvestigate the Eagle the origina self-cleaning conveyor flights, safe, 
tume-tested cleaner, designed to do the enclosed mechanism, patented cover 
job best. Built to clean thoroughly guards, sturdy construction 

» handle liquids as well as % Is 
with a conveyor and elevator of abra Save labor, time, and money do 
sion and acid resistant stce ‘ barn cleaning in minutes instead of 
leak-proof hours 

bagle gives you many important Get the facts on Eagle—the original 
time-tested advantages; sp il torged ume-tested and proved on scores of 
steel link chain (flexible Mever treeres dairy tarms. Write for folder HD 

Dealers: profitable territory available; Write for information 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
414 E. Winnebago $., Appleton, Wisconsin 
Farm Equipment Since 1888 
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Exterior type Douglas fir plywood is used in the construction of the flat and sideboards. 
Four full sheets are used on the flat with half sheets being used on the sides and ends. 


An All-Purpose 
Farm Wagon 


Rugged and easy to build, this wagon 
is adapted readily to many farm uses. 


by Albert S. Mowery 


HE modern dairy farm has 
need for one or more rubber 
tired wagons with a box (bed) 


that can be changed quickly from a 
flat bottom to a box with sideboards, 
or to a stake body rack. The wagon 
box shown here meets these require- 
ments. 

The length, width, and depth of 
the wagon box will depend upon in- 
dividual needs. If the wagon is to 
be used with a corn picker, a pick- 
up baler, a forage harvester, or the 
like, it should be rather short, wide, 
and deep. This one is 16 feet long, 
eight feet wide, and two feet deep. 
In some the highway laws 
determine maximum width of 
the wagon the wagon must 
be used on roads and high- 
ways 

In addition to a wagon box being 
of a convenient size, it should be so 
designed to make conservative 


States 

the 

flat, as 
public 


use 
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of materials in construction, yet be 


strong, durable, and readily con- 
structed. The description and de- 
tails in subsequent paragraphs are 
intended only as a guide for one 
planning to construct a wagon box 


to carry a two-to-three-ton load dis- 
tributed evenly on the flat. Such 
factors as method of loading, wheel 
base, quality of lumber, type of tires 
or wheels, speed: and the like affect 
the weight which any box will carry. 

Stringers of 3” x 8” x i6’ clear 
Douglas fir or poplar lumber are 
generally used. If oak, ash, or hick- 
ory of top quality are used, the size 
may be reduced to3” x 6” x 16’. Some 
farmers prefer to use five-inch chan- 
nel iron instead of wooden stringers. 
The stringers should be closer to- 
gether in the front than the rear to 
facilitate steering and to provide 
diagonal bracing. 

The cross pieces may be made of 
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4” x 4” x 8 clear Douglas fir or 
poplar, or of 3” x 3” x 8’ hardwood. 
They may be secured to the string- 
ers by °s” carriage bolts extended 
through both pieces. 

The 4%” x 3” flat iron bolted to 
the side of the flat, as shown, pro- 
vides a smooth edge as well as pock- 
ets for the sideboard stakes. A 10- 
inch strap hinge with a loose pin 
provides a strong joint easily assem- 
bled and taken apart. 

The floor and sides of the box may 
be constructed of various materials. 
If it is to be used for severe work, 
such as hauling machinery, the floor 
should be constructed of one-inch 
hardwood lumber or of two-inch soft- 
wood roofers. Generally, a smooth, 
tight flat is preferred for most dairy 
farm work. 

The flat on the wagon pictured 
here is constructed of four pieces of 
%” x 4’ x 8’ exterior type Douglas 
fir plywood. Make certain to use 
only exterior type plywood. Masonite 
tempered presswood, or similar ma- 
terial, also gives a smooth, tight 
floor. However, make certain to fol- 
lew directions by manufacturers of 
such building materials. 

The sideboards and ends of the 
box are made by merely ripping 
three pieces of 5s” x 4’ x 8’ exterior 
type Douglas fir plywood. This pro- 
vides a sideboard ‘two feet high and 
in eight-foot sections, which can be 
stored easily. Under certain condi- 
tions of use, it may be desirable to 
use a chain or rod tie in the middle 
of the box to prevent the sides from 
spreading. 

A stake body rack may be con- 
structed to slip down over the two- 
foot sideboards or be used in place 
of the sideboards. Such a rack, if 
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Detail illustration of corner construction. 
Note especially strap hinge with removable 
pin, and the flat iron around edge of box. 





covered with wire mesh, is ideal for 
hauling chopped, wilted hay. 

No wagon box on a dairy farm is 
complete unless it is equipped with 
an unloading device. There are two 
general types in wide use today: the 
false front end gate type (pictured 
here), and the canvas bottom type. 
Commercial unloaders of both types 
are readily available. However, if 
one has an appropriate power reduc- 
tion unit, he can construct an un- 
loader. 

A 22-inch standard weight pipe 
is usually satisfactory for winding 
up the cable or canvas. For the 
heavier type hauling, a solid steel 
Shaft of 2'2-inch or a_ three-inch 
pipe should be used. The _ shaft 
should be rotated at a speed so as 
to wind up about 115 feet of cable 
or canvas per minute. This speed 
may be varied by changing the size 
of the motor pulley. A larger pulley 
will increase the speed and a small- 
er one will decrease the speed. 

A % horsepower electric motor or 
a 1's horsepower gas engine will 
usually provide sufficient power for 
the two-to-three-ton loads. Some of 
the factors which determine the 
horsepower needed are type of speed 
reducer, weight of the load, width 
of the flat, rate of unloading, materi- 
als of construction, and the like. 

The main point to keep in mind is 
that you cannot compete with elec- 
trical energy and gasoline power in 
doing work. One kilowatt hour of 
electricity and one pint of gasoline 
will do what the average man can 
do in 10 hours. In other words, you 
may shovel ear corn or silage from 
a wagon for 10 solid hours to save 
cnly three cents worth of electricity 


or gasoline. THE END 





A false-endgate type of wagon unloader. 
The power unit can be quickly detached 
and may be used with several wagons. 





Grazing Cattle Ruin Farm 
Woods 


If you want to ruin your woodlot, 
turn livestock into it. This state- 
ment may sound odd to some folks 
who have always thought that a 
good woodlot should look like a 
park, comments Austin N. Lentz, 
extension forester at Rutgers Uni- 
versity 

Some dairymen claim that cattle 
eat weeds and brush. This is truc, 
says Lentz, but some of the brush 
will likely be oak, tulip poplar, and 
many other good seedlings that 
should be left unharmed to grow in- 
to timber when the mature trees 
are cut 

Cattle have not learned to identify 
tree species and consequently they 
cannot separate the weed trees from 
the good species when they tramp 
and graze in the woodlot. It has 


been said that a cow grazing on a 
farm woodlot would have to travel 
25 miles an hour with a mouth as 
wide as a lawnmower for 6 hours a 
day to get enough nourishment to 
be a good milk producer. 

The forest provides its own blanket 
of leaves and humus. This rich 
mulch on the forest floor and the 
loose porous soil are essential to 
rapid tree growth. In a _ pastured 
woods you can see how grazing de- 
stroys the protective covering. Even- 
tually tree roots are exposed and are 
open to injury and drying out. 

“A well managed woodlot does not 
have weeds and grass in it,” asserts 
the forester. “A good woodlot has a 
closed crown canopy with seedlings 
of all ages waiting to replace the 
older trees as they are harvested. 
Cattle destroy these good things and 
should be kept out if the owner 
wants to get maximum profits from 
the woodlot.” 
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A Papec Forage Harvester has features not found in other 


harvesters which enable it to han@éle all forage crops 
and cheaper 

Handles both hay and row crops full 52” 
pick-up 
gives more capacity axles individually 
backward, forward, up and down for row ridge 
and balance . . . adjustable hay pick-up fingers . 
wheels and tires for easier draft 
down and tangled crops which other harvesters 


faster, easier 


width hay 
patented silage shelf on row-crop attachment 
adjustable 
clearance 


bigger 


and Papecs handle 
can't cut. 


Yet with all these features, pound for pound a Papec Forage 


Harvester 
send name on margin of ad for FREE 
scriptions of Papec Forage Harvesters 
Machine Company, 167 North Main St., 


booklet giving 





and Crop Blowers 
Shortsville, N. Y 


costs less than other makes. See your Papec dealer or 


complete de- 
Papec 


PAPEC 


FORAGE HARVESTERS 


Also HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS ... CROP BLOWERS ... ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


HAMMER MILLS ... FEED MIXERS 





Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 












yelled 
SWING 4 
MILKER 


SAVES TIME 
Guaranteed to milk your cows faster than they have ever been 
milked before. Teat cups can’t crawl or shut off milk stream. Even 
hardest milkers milk out clean without hand or machine stripping. 
You'll) cut way down on cleaning time because of the exclusive 


Rite-Way pail. It unclamps in middle—allows you to get at all 
surfaces easily and do a quicker job of cleaning. 


SAVES EFFORT 
Milks with no foam—check valve at center of pail prevents milk 
from entering either vacuum line or pulsator. Rite-Way pulsator 
filters the airand keeps working parts free of dirt and dust-—assures 
uniform operation. Light weight and narrow shape make the Swing 
easy to carry and handle, even between narrow stalls. 


SAVES MONEY 
Gets all the milk out—no wasted profits! The Rite-Way Swing 
milks your cows clean regularly—prevents slumping production 
and you'll get cleaner milk. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF—ask for a free demonstration of 


the Rite-Way Swing Milker on your farm on your cows—that’s 









COMPLETE UNITS 


Regular $ 50 
size 
East of Rockies 


Extra large size ovcilable 


Made to 

U.S. PUBLIC 
HEALTH 
SERVICE 
STANDARDS* 


*Sonitary construction 
requirements of ttem 
12r, Section Seven, 
Milk Ordinance and 
Code suspended 
and floor type milkers, 





No other milker 
can make 
this statement 








the only way to judge the merits of any milker! Write Dept.O 


RITE-WAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1247 Belmont Avenve, Chicago 13, Ill Branches 


“The RITE-WAY to milk your cows’’ 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oklahoma, City, Okle 
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CALL FOR LEADERSHIP 


IECE by piece, reports continue to trickle in 

indicating that vegetable fats, step by step, 
are replacing more pounds of butterfat in so- 
called dairy Certainly it is obvious that 
the substitution is not limited to oleo alone. 


foods 


Unless we seriously misjudge the magnitude 
and growth of this development, we are faced 
with problems now even more serious than we 
faced when threatened and was successful 
in usurping the last remaining identifying char- 
acteristic of butter,—its golden yellow color. The 
hour is past due for industry leadership to coun- 
sel carefully and clearly on this issue and how 
best to meet it 

The major burden of charting the future 
course must rest on the leadership of organiza- 
tions representing dairy farmers. There will be 
help from such organizations as the 
American Butter Institute and the National 
Creameries Association but, by and large, indus- 
try support will not be as vigorous as we might 
hope. There is entirely too much evidence to in- 
dicate that many segments of the manufacturing 
side of the industry will follow the dollar sign, 
even if it means undermining the dairy cow and 
in the case of 


oleo 


valuable 


her owner. This has been true 
some butter manufacturers It is true in the 
case of many milk dealers. We might as well 


admit, therefore, that the major burden of solv- 
ing this problem will fall upon the National Milk 
Producers Federation and such other producer 
groups may be induced to work with it. 

In our opinion, the American Dairy Association 
and the National Dairy Council shou'4 work with 
the Milk Producers Federation in a study of the 
problem and help formulate a_ constructive 
course of action. 


In the past, the American Dairy Association, 
’ 


“KEEP OUT OF THIS BARN” 


SIGN of the times and dairy farmer sentiment 

is reflected in a sign being used by members 

of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association. The 
metal sign, about 9 x 12 inches in size, contains 
“Member Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Association. PLEASE KEEP OUT 
OF THIS BARN. Ask at house for permission to 
enter. We are cooperating with the herd health 
program of the Wisconsin Dairymen’'s Association.” 
The take any 
ribbons for hospitality but is entirely warranted 
Innumerable cattle buyers, salesmen, milk inspec- 
tors, fieldmen, and plain, ordinary visitors make 
barns look like Grand Central Station 


the following message 


message on this sign may not 


some dairy 
Most of the visitors who come to a farm have 
The other farms 


diseases 


other farms recently 
may had 
present which might be carried mechanically on 
Indicating Wisconsin 


visited 


have one or any number of 


the shoes of the traveler 
dairymen’'s concern with this particular phase of 
farm management, the association passed the fol- 
lowing resolution this winter: “In the interest of 
disease control, we ask that all dairy 
and fieldmen be required to disinfect all footwear 


inspectors 


when leaving premises of the farm inspected. A 
copy of this resolution to be sent to city boards 
of health wherever Wisconsin dairy products are 
marketed to milk plants.” 

Other than the herd health considerations, we 
believe it is only common courtesy for all visitors 


supported by your set-asides of the months of 
June and July, has concerned itself primarily 
with advertising and merchandising and, to some 
extent, research. During the formative and rapid- 
ly expanding years in the development of the 
American Dairy Association, this unity of pur- 
pose had much to commend it. We are convinced, 
however, that the American dairy farmer who 
supports the American Dairy Association wants 
it to be directly and seriously concerned with 
this problem of vegetable fat competition. We 
would predict that the future support and geod 
will of the dairy farmer toward the American 
Dairy Association will depend a great deal upon 
its adopting a broader field of interest and 
action 

During the past five or six years there has 
been a growing sentiment of dairy farmers for 
public relations activity in behalf of the dairy 
farmer and the products he provides the Ameri- 
can consumer. The American Dairy Association 
has not yet met that need. However, there are 
indications that such a program may evolve. We 
hope the promises bear fruit. 

One further comment. Let us not assume that 
legislation is going to solve the problem of veg- 
etable fat competition. In certain places it will 
help immeasurably but gifted legal counsel and 
merchandising talent often find means of short- 
circuiting legislative intent. 

Our first concern must be our customer—the 
consumer. We must satisfy her needs at a price 
she can afford to pay and will pay in competi- 
tion with other foods. This problem is not one of 
a short term duration. It is one of continuing 
study, investigation, and counseling over a long 
period of time. It will require patience, broad- 
mindedness, and statesmanship on the part of 
dairy farmer leaders. 


to inquire and ask permission to enter a farm or 
a barn. Certainly city ple do not tolerate 
unannounced visitors tramping all over their 
property or through their structures. 

Not long ago a friend of ours was having a 
late lunch in his farm home when he noted a car 
drive in the lane, by the house, and down to the 
barn. After a few minutes had passed and the 
visitor had not come to the house, our friend fin- 
ished his lunch quickly and went down to the barn 
to see what was taking place. He found a rather 
ill-kept character with manure-laden boots sys- 
tematically going down the feed alley in front of 
the cows examining the teeth of each animal. It 
developed, of course, that this uninvited visitor 
was out to buy cattle 

Irked by the presumptuous attitude of the man 
and the possibility of his spreading disease to his 
herd, our friend asked him to leave the feed al- 
ley. When he didn't leave, our friend’s patience 
was exhausted. He grasped the buyer by the coat 
collar and the seat of the pants and unceremoni- 
ously dumped him out in the yard with unmis- 
takable instructions never to come back again. 

None of us wish to be unkind or lack hospitali- 
ty. On the other hand, a man’s patience can be 
stretched only so far. If we are going to edu- 
cate these people to have consideration for us, it 
will take constant effort on the part of all of us 
before the lesson finally sinks in and proper con- 
sideration is given by all visitors to those rights 
which are inherently and realistically ours. 


In 1903, W. D. Hoard wrote: 
COURAGE TO FACE THE TRUTH 


UST before we were about to address the New 

York Dairymen’s Association at Olean two 
years ago, we shook hands with a kindly-faced, 
sturdy old New York dairyman who gave us the 
following advice: 

“Speak your mind and conviction squarely. 
Don’t be afraid to talk to us just as you think. 
Call a spade a spade. We can stand it. If you 
are right we will feel it and know it. What we 
need in these times is plain, faithful talk that 
doesn't leave us a peg to hang on where we are 
wrong.” 

There was a brave, earnest man; a hard think- 
er and worker in his chosen sphere of life. Poli- 
ticians are never made of such stuff but real 
statesmen always are. It takes high courage to 
face the truth about ourselves, and that is the 
reason there are so many self-loving cowards. 


A PREMIUM ON PATIENCE 


WORRIED mother wrote us recently regard- 

ing her son's handling of the dairy herd. Loud 
and abusive, he frequently beats the animals, 
either by kicking or through the use of the first 
available club. 

Our reader has pleaded with her son to be 
kind and patient with the animals. He has re- 
fused to heed her pleas. She asks us, therefore, 
whether or not his behavior may cause the cows 
to give less milk. There is no question whatso- 
ever that the son’s behavior is costing him a lot 
of milk and money every year. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated that the 
letdown of milk is an involuntary action on the 
part of the dairy cow. Any unusual excitement 
prevents milk letdown. 

When the udder of a contented cow is washed 
and massaged at milking time, a nerve impulse 
travels through the cow’s body to the spinal cord 
and to the brain. There it is responsible for the 
secretion of a pituitary or letdown hormone from 
the posterior lobe of the pituitary gland. This 
hormone is discharged into the blood going to the 
heart and, once in the circulatory system, causes 
a contraction of the udder alveoli and ducts. As 
most dairymen know, milk letdown can be stimu- 
lated by the cow's sight, hearing, or feeding, too. 
Unless, however, the letdown hormone acts on the 
udder without interferenee, the cow will not let 
down all of her milk. She cannot. 

Interference is often caused by another hor- 
mone, called adrenaline. It is the anger or fight- 
er’s hormone. When an animal is whipped or 
becomes angry or frightened for any 
there is a rapid discharge of adrenaline into the 
blood stream. The letdown hormone cannot act 
in the presence of adrenaline. When a cow is 
holding up her milk, therefore, it is not a willful 
act on her part. 

Years ago good cowmen knew this to be true, 
although the names and actions of the various 
hormones were unknown. 

There are two reasons why we would not al- 
low an abusive hired man to handle a_ herd. 
First, it is purely and simply against our princi- 
ples to abuse livestock of any kind. Secondly, 
such shortsighted, ignorant behavior costs us 
money every time he touches or approaches an 
animal. Not only would we not let such a per- 
son milk our cattle, we would ban him from the 
dairy barn entirely His very presence in a 
barn is enough to cause some cows not to let 
down their milk. 


reason, 
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Four Score 
and Ten Years Ago 


In July, 1862, Abraham Lincoln 
signed the bill giving research and 
education to American agriculture. 


by Robert Steiner 


OUR score and ten years ago 

this year, an event took place 

that still affects the students 
of the 68 land grant colleges in the 
United States and its territories as 
well as the rest of the American 
citizens. 

It was in that memorable Civil 
War year of 1862 that Congress 
passed the Morrill Act or Land 
Grant Act which set up the land 
grant colleges. And while no flags 
are waving in this 90th anniversary 
year of the Morrill Act, it is fit- 





Senator J. S. Morrill. 


ting that all of us should stop a 
moment and examine why that act 
is sO important to every American. 

Before 1862, there were no nation- 
wide provisions for agricultural re- 
search or education in the United 


States except by some _ individual 
states, private institutions, and a 
few interested people. In 1857, the 


late Senator Justin S. Morrill of 
Vermont, then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the House 
of Representatives, introduced a bill 
appropriating to the several states 
a portion of the public lands for 
the purpose of encouraging institu- 
tions for the advancement of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. 

The bill lingered in Congress 
(having been vetoed by President 
Buchanan) until July 1862 when it 
was signed by President Lincoln and 
became a law. The act provided 
that each state should receive a 
quantity of land equal in value to 
$30,000 for each of its senators and 
representatives in Congress under 
the census of 1860, to establish at 
least one college in each state where 
“all the needful sciences for the 
practical avocations of life” should 
be taught, and “where agriculture, 
the foundation of all present and 
future prosperity, may look for 
troops of earnest friends studying 
its familiar and recondite economies.” 

It provided that all expenses of 
location, management, taxation, etc., 
should be paid by the respective 


state treasurers, that the entire pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the land may 
forever remain undiminished, and 
that every state receiving the grant 
must provide an institution within 
five years from the date of filing its 
acceptance of the grant. 

At the same time Congress estab- 
lished what is now the Department 
of Agriculture and this department 
has been working together with the 
land grant colleges in research and 
education ever since 1862. Since 
this time modern science and tech- 
nology have transformed American 
agriculture so that it has made 
more progress in the last 75 years 
here in the United States than in 
the previous 75 centuries elsewhere 
in the world. 

Although the act of 1862 was pri- 
marily aimed at helping agriculture, 
it nevertheless benefited all people 
and in the colleges it helped to es- 
tablish we find the curriculum ex- 
panded in many other fields and 
vocations, so that today students of 
all sexes, races, religions, and creeds 
can get a college education in their 
land grant institutions and, in most 
cases, at a lower cost than in pri- 
vate ones. 

Justin Smith Morrill was born in 
Stafford, Vt., in 1810 and in 1848 he 
gave up his mercantile business to 
engage in farming. In 1855 he was 
elected to represent his state in the 
National House of Representatives, 
serving there until 1866 when he 
was elected to the Senate where he 
served till his death in 1898, the 
longest period a man has served in 
the Congress of the United States. 

Morrill, often referred to as “the 
Father of the Senate” might well 
be called the Father of the Land 
Grant Act, Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion and Agricultural Research Leg- 
islation. It is little wonder that here 
in 1952, in this 90th anniversary 
year of the Land Grant Act, that 
we pay some tribute to a man who 
is one of the unsung heroes of the 
American story. 
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“That wind we heard last night 
—strange—the only thing it blew 
away was the spinach crop.” 
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FOR LESS WORK—and 
TO COMBAT MASTITIS, 
RAISE MILK YIELD, 
LOWER BACTERIA COUNT 





ue NIBROC KOWTOWLS 


Nibroc Kowtow]s are the simple, sanitary, economical way to prepare 
your cows for milking. They are endorsed by veterinarians, county agents, 
milk inspectors, State Universities. You'll find them highly absorbent, 
yet amazingly strong when wet and soft as chamois. To use, you simply dip 
Kowtowl in warm disinfectant, wash udder and teats, wring out, massage, 
throw away. And, they cost as little as 12 cent per cow per day! 


Ask for Kowtowls today from your dairy supply dealer, milk plant, 
farm supply store, feed dealer, co-op, or wherever you buy 

dairy supplies. If he can’t supply you, write Dept. AK-7, 

our Boston office, for free samples. 


BROWN js; 


General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 





COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 












“A Frigid Unit Drop-in 
and a concrete tank 
make the best low cost 
milk cooler I've seen... 














Says: Joe Farquhar, Field Man, 
Dairymen’s Ohio Farmers’ Milk Co. 


. 


*,.. Over 50 of my customers have 
taken my recommendation and in- 
stalled these Drop-in Units in con- 
crete tanks. They've made more 
money because they have no milk 
rejections. I'm sold on the Frigid 
Unit Drop-in and so are my custom. 
ers. They paid less but they got the 


best.” And you need no bolting 
oe. ‘xpensive installation 
LOWERS MILK | down . . . no expensive ine 


costs with a Frigid Unit Drop-in. 

















TEMPERATURE Drop-in, plug in, ready to go! 
FROM 90° TO © ‘ © 
° 
BELOW 50 IN MODEL DI-6—Storage ca- 
LESS THAN 1 pacity: Up to 7 cons at one 
.-vD one Usterwr, 
HOUR. ah © in, width “4h ine MODEL 
height 33 in. Interior, length DI-6 
49 in., width 30 in., height 
7 in. a 
= — 
- 






MODEL DI-4—Storage ca- 
pacity: Up to 5 cans at one 
time. Dimensions: Exterior, 
length 42 in., width 41 in., 
height 33 in. Interior, length 
31 in., x width 30 in., x 27 
Including ‘4 H.P. Drop-in 
273.75. DI-4S(in line)275.95 











Address all Inquiries to 


Frigid Units 


with 4% H.P. Drop-in 
306.50 


Spitzer Bldg. TOLEDO, OHIO Delivered 
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TING 
CANS! =, wif 
——— tl is : “ 


Take the 4 i 






Misery Out 
of Milking 
with the 





Four can model is Mustrated. Sizes available up to 16 can 


capacity. Accommodates both 10-galion and 8-galion cans 


MILK REFRIGERATOR 


You just slide empty cons in the front of a 7-33 remove full 
Water as cold as woter con get sprays sides of cans starts cooling 
The 7-33 saves you work, keeps milk higher grade, gives you 
Stort right now to save 


pour milk in from the top 
cons with no lifting 
milk instantly as they fil 
more cosh milk money yet costs very little, quickly poys for itself 
your bock fold. Write today for full information 


ZERO MANUFACTURING CO., 621-G DUNCAN, WASHINGTON, MO. 


fatten your b 









COMPLETE STOCK of BODIES 
end HOISTS AVAILABLE 
Al All the Fel’ owing 
DIRECT FACTORY SRANCHES 
All Branches Locoted 
ot Stechyords 


GRAIN TIGHT—BULL STRONG 
® BUILT te ecvtles!t any truckh—Toke 
roed end leod punishment 

@ SUPER-STRONG, Flexible hordweed bedy 


aes STOP SCOOPING! 


OumP YOUR LOAD! 
Omaha Standard 











CHICAGO —Edge groin fleer Ne exposed noils. 10 TON 
aaa © AN lengths tor oft troche UNDERBODY HOIST 
S1OUX CITY ©@ For ever 20 years the Trucker’s Stenderd? Mounts under ol! bodies, 9 feet 
Denver idaho Falls Often copred—never eqvolled! to 16 feet, new =" 
Sittings § Kansas City Write Direct to Factory, Dept or wsed x7 
Wichita €. St. Louis ¥ 16, tor your FREE Body and ¥ 7 
Hoist CATALOG 





Any Deoler Con Get Your 
OMAMA STANDARD BODY 


OMAHA STANDARDS 
or MOIST from the Foctory ’ »d Gerere . 
, Contenes 


START CALVES ON NATIONAL 


National No- Milk Calf Food has been the tried 
and proven caif food of more than three gen- 
erations of duirymen. See your dealer todoy 
copy of National Ca'f Raising 


‘ W brood ‘ _ 


THERE S ONLY ONE OMAHA STANDARD 





DONT 8& CONFUSED 

















for your free 
Book 


giving the nome and oddress of your dealer 


lf your decler does not hove one, write 


RAL 


’ « - 
\ @ 3 Ny 
Food Company, Fond du Loc, Wis. \ > ih ) 


to Notiona 


*’Oono ov tac wiscOntin 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS-HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
sheets herd . Send for samples . No obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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CARDINAL ELEVATORS 


FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 
On Every FARM ELEVATOR JO8 


ARDINA x 


and books 












MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS OF 
BARN CLEANERS 


CARDINAL 
6 "= a maT 
titvaroe 








hal 

TIME TESTED ON 
HUNDREDS OF 
OAIRY FaRus 


Wide Selection 
for all Borns 
with new Mo- 
dels for the 
Smell Deiry 
Former ot un 
heard of low 
rices 








FOR THE SEST IN A BARN CLEANER 








one @ \~FORwaAT “AN TERa 
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BADGER-NORTHLAND INC. 


Box 31, Dept. H, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 





LML ENGINEER 
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or caaeimart 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
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TATES and counties outside of 

the corn belt are expanding 

feeder pig production that is 
Gesigne? to supplement the regular 
cutput feeder pigs where corn and 
oth f r ere plentiful The 
grow é feeder pig transactions 
I Leen rapid, Cue to demand from 
good corn areas and the ease with 
which the pigs may row be trans- 
ported for hundreds of miles with 
very little cost. Trucking operations 
have linked the fringe of the corn 
belt with the central states. It is 
now possible to purchase pigs in one 
state on one day and be a thousand 
miles eway on the day following. In 
fact the extensive purchases and 
distribution of today have raised a 
few problems that locally operated 
sales and purchases did not have a 


few 

Answers to problems will 
come rough the combined ef- 
forts cf buyer, seller, and trucker 
Without this united effort the busi- 
ness that has been built so soundly 
will be short lived. To deal in feed- 
rinciple of “let the buyer 
ming a pattern that 


years ago 
these 


only t 


ers cn the | 


bev are ; ec 


calls f sm tvpe of buyer defense, 
and s f “don'ts” for buyers 
may be t best protection against 


undue tr 
1 Don't 
conglomerate 


select feeders from a 
lot of pigs of differing 


ages and different breeds. The lack 
of uriform size and variation in 
breeds is ger illy a give-away that 
some trouble has been experienced 
in rounding them up. With a wide 
contrast in size and feeding ability 
there is little chance of having uni- 
form gains. Older, larger pigs will 
take advantage of the lighter ones 


feed troughs, and 
f marketing may 


at self-feeders or 


times ¢ 


a spread in 


make it impossible to take advan- 
tage of good prices 

These same mixed lots often rep- 
resent the output of several farms 
Where collected and assembled un- 
der such conditions. diseases and 
parasites are more prevalent and 
more troublesome. These same in- 
discriminate lots often mean that 


poor feeders and runts are dumped 
onto the feeder market when they 
failed to gain as rapidly as the reg- 
ular drove sold for slaughter. Tail- 
enders from any herd are bad pros- 
pects for profit 

2. Don't buy crippled or diseased 
litters from any breeder. Too often 
stiff, crippled pigs indicate a run of 
the herd 
these organisms are 
to any farm they are tough 
tomers to eradicate. The swollen 
joints of pigs that are stiff and sore 
are sometimes explained as due to 
Jie 


erysipelas or arthritis in 


and 
brought 


once 


cus 


poor housing or cold conditions. In 
some cases these excuses may be 
valid. but safest procedure is to stay 


away from such risks. If in larger 











Feeder Pig Purchase 


lots, where pigs have been asscm- 
bled from several farms, there i 
evidence of the swollen joints and 
staggering gait symptematic « 


erysipelas ... it may be exp i 
that the entire lot has | 1 €X- 
posed, and “stay away” is {f | 


advice 

3. Don’t buy feeders that couch 
and show distress when moved. ‘The 
coughing can be traced to Cus_ irri- 
tation, but is more often the 1 it 
of earlier roundworm infestation or 
lungworm presence. When pigs are 
produced under dirty and unsanitary 


conditions, roundworm eggs may be 
picked up by litters when only a 
few days old and after the worm 
larvae have gone through the lung 


stage of development, the tissues of 
the lungs are damaged and perma- 
nent recovery never does occur. 
Needless to say, animals with only 
a portion of the lung capacity avail- 
able are not working efficiently and 


are not good doers. The charac- 
teristic hacking cough of wormy 
pigs is a tip-off to greater feed 


waste and slower gains. 

4. Don't buy pigs that are too 
young. This admonition is especially 
sound when feeders are to be 
trucked or hauled for several hun- 


dred miles. The young litters can- 
not stand travel, and when placed 
on feed after shipment they do not 





recover as rapidly as those more 
mature Recently some shipments 
have been made with feeders only 
five or six weeks of age. Losses have 
t high. Gains have been unusu- 

y slow. The few dollars saved by 
t lature animals were more 
t set by the death losses and 
ge low vigor of the pigs 
we i sold too svon. Safest 
transportation and most rapid re- 
covery after shipment are assured 
in torty pounders and heavier. 


5. Don't 
skinned feeders that might contami- 
nate whole herds at later date. While 


select mangy, rough- 











mange 1s not too difficult to keep 
in check with benzine hexachloride, 
some SKin infections are not due to 
sarcoptic mange mites and are hard 
to control. A wv, louse infested 
herd is a bank breaker. Refusal to 
buy t n lots will soon force 
treat nt of sows and litters before 
the weaned litters are offers d for 
sale. A regular program of spray- 
ing with benzine hexachloride, both 
sows and litters, can eliminate all 
sarcopt mange in a matter of 


6. Don't be careless in buying 
pigs trucked in — source of supply 


unknown. Filthy, unsanitary trucks 
may well be a real danger in spread- 
ng disease from farm to farm. 
Cholera, erysipelas, rhinitis, “necro”, 
and a host of dread infections are 
capable of wiping out the swine in- 
ust corn | farms if allowe 
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to go unchecked. Contaminated 
trucks spell contaminated farms 
later. 


7. Don’t buy the wrong kind of 
feeders for the feeding job to be 
done. For the first stages of hog- 
ging down corn, pigs of 100 pounds 
or heavier will be most useful. For 
cleaning up the fields after the bulk 
of the corn has been harvested by 
“hogging down,” fifty-pounders will 


do an excellent job. Much corn is 
left shelled, and the lighter weight 
feeders will utilize this supply to 


advantage. The use of two different 
lots, of different weights, will spread 
the marketings and lower the risk 
of price decline. 

For the regular routine of pasture 
or dry lot feeding there are other 
factors to consider. A short feed of 
soft corn calls for heavier weights 
when feeding is begun. Immature 
corn does not store safely and heavi- 
er hogs with greater daily consump- 
tion are the better machines for con- 
verting soft corn to pork dollars. 
For following steers on feed, active, 
vigorous pigs of 75 pounds and heav- 
ier bring less worry to the livestock 
owner. Heavier hogs need less pro- 
tein per pound of gain and death 
losses in these more mature shotes 
are found to be lower 

8. Don't invest at the wrong time 
of the year if greatest returns are 
wanted. To buy with the thought 
of selling when prices are at a low 
point requires good bargaining 
ability. As an example, pigs bought 
at 50 Ibs. in June or July can at 
best be headed toward October or 
November sale. Price levels are low- 
er in these months and even with 
economical gains, the final net re- 
turns are certain to be less. In con- 
January and February farrow- 
ings give the feeder buyer a nice ad- 
vantage in July to September sale for 


trast 


slaughter. Producers of pigs for the 
feeder demand have come to realize 
the need for getting ahead of the 


March-April output of the corn belt 
states if the present active demand 


is to be maintained. 


These are only a few of the pre- 
cautions toward which buyers need 
cast a wary eye. The permanence of 
feeder pig transactions would be 


more assured if grower, trucker, 
and ultimate feeder could settle up- 
on a rigid code of ethics in a busi- 
ness that is already extremely large. 
Until this has been done the man 
who buys pigs as feed converters had 
best insist that his purchases be 
disease-free, parasite-free, vigorous, 
uniform in size and quality, and of 
the stage of maturity best adapted 
to the feed conversion job to be 
done 














“Ed, don’t you dare tell the wife 
you can deliver us a tractor with a 
back seat. I want those hours of 
slaving in the hot sun out in the field 
to enjoy all by myself.” 


Advice on Hog Cholera 


Farmers this year stand to lose 
upward of 65 million dollars to hog 
cholera, according to a report issved | 
by the American Foundation for | 
Animal Health. 

Citing five important 
tions for the farmers to bear in 
mind in combatting this disease 
threat, the Foundation said that hog 
cholera is still America’s No. 1 
swine killer, and can be expected to 
claim tens of thousands of victims 
this spring among herds which have 
not been protected. 

Here are considerations which the 
Foundation says hog raisers should 
bear in mind if they want to hold 
down cholera losses: 


considera- 


“1. Cholera tends to move in cy- 
cles. There may well be another 
sharp upswing in cholera outbreaks 
this spring, resulting in heavier 


losses than usual 

“2. Cholera is extremely conta- 
gious. The virus can even be spread 
by dogs, cats, or vehicles that have 
crossed contaminated premises. Even 
uncooked garbage containing infect- 
ed pork scraps may spread the vi- 
rus if it is fed to hogs which have 
not been immunized. 

“3. First symptom of cholera is 
loss of appetite. Affected pigs stay 
in their beds and have high fever. 
They move only with great effort 
and only when forced to 

“4. Diagnosis should be obtained 
promptly, since it is easy to confuse 
cholera with pig edema, erysipelas, 
and other diseases. 

“5. There is no cure for cholera, 
but it can be prevented by vaccina- 


tion. Owners should have spring 
pigs vaccinated around weaning 
time. Pigs should first be checked 


by a veterinarian to make sure they 
are in shape to receive immuniza- 
tion. Run-down pigs and those in- 
fected with parasites should not be 
vaccinated until restored to normal 
health.” 


Pasture for Sows 


I have 40 sows. They will be bred 
for fall farrowing. How much pas- 
ture will I need for them from 
breeding time until the fall crop is 
farrowed? If these sows are bred 
back two or three weeks after the 
spring pigs are weaned, how much 
weight should they gain this summer? 

Two or three acres of ladino clover 
or alfalfa will enough for forty 
sows if weather conditions are good 
during July and August. If these 
months are dry you may need at 
least twice as much. On June grass 
pasture, good until about July 1, ten 
or twelve sows per acre will be the 


be 


maximum. An acre of peas-oats-rape 
mixture would support 15 to 20 
sows. A total gain of 125 to 150 


Ibs. between breeding and farrowing 
would be expected. From two to 
four pounds of grain per head per 
day, and about 5% as much tankage 
or meat scraps will make this gain 
on abundant green feed. The excel- 
lent feeding value which good legume 
plants carry is always evident in the 
gains made by sows after pigs have 
been weaned. 


Uses Ashes for Hogs 


Mr. LAceEYy:—Have been helped by 
your articles in Hoard’s Dairyman 
for the past three years. I have 
used fine ashes in pen on cement 
floor, and it sure helps in the clean- 
ing in cold weather, also spread it 
at bottom of sleeping quarters. Put 
coarse ashes in small piles in feeding 
place. They clean it up and seems 
good for lice. 


Wisconsin. J. W. T 
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HERE’S WHY EXPERTS SAY: 


‘most useful insecticide known! 





LINDANE SPRAY ;; 


Fleas, Mosquitoes 


kill 


Flies, Ticks, Mange, Lice, *®< 


many other insects . . . 





. 
. 





and 








Controls Flies Inside 
Buildings Up to 45 Days! 


ET} Residual action give 


long lasting control. 

paley BARNS Sprayed inside dairy 
barn, protects barn 
and herd from flies 
A for 2 to 6 weeks de- 
= pending on weather. 


s - 





FARM BUILDINGS 





Only a Single Spraying... 


Controls Lice and Mange 
on Stock for Months! 


USDA for use HOGS 
DAIRY on dairy and 
CATTLE 

other animals 







for Sarcoptic 
mange, lice! 


BEEF CATTLE 








Kills Ticks, Horn Flies 
Stable Flies, Mosquitoes 


BEEF CATTLE 


Spray directly on beef 
cattle and horses. Kills 
the eggs (nits) too! 

Controls these insects 
( both by contact and by 


vapor action for days. 





HORSES 


Lee’s LINDANE SPRAY | “oan 
has many other uses 





Wonderful for spray- 
ing flowers and orna- 
mentals for many in 
sects. Consult your 
county agent or state 
experiment station 
for recommendations 


HIGHLY 
CONCENTRATED 


Prepored spray 
costs as Nitle os 
6c A GALLON 


1-pt. $2.80 1-qt. $5.10 





Mf you would like the name of your Lee Dealer, write to 


GEO. H. LEE €O., Omaha, Nebr. 


MAKERS OF QUALITY POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK MEDICINE SINCE 1895 





Every SILO needs 


SISAL- REINFORCED 
PROTECTIVE PAPERS 





SISALKRAFT SAVES 


You can reduce silage spoilage to a minimum with 
SISALKRAFT. For TEMPORARY upright silos 
use 48” SISALKRAFT ; use the wider widths, 84” or 
96”, to cover tops of TRENCH silos. On perma- 
nent silos use 48” width to seal silo doors and 72”, 
84” or 96” widths as caps over silage. Simple to use 
. dependable silage protection . . . very low cost. 
MANY OTHER FARM USES, TOO! 
For Haystack Covers, use 6, 7, 8 or 13'/2-ft. SISAL- 
KRAFT. Make your buildings and home weather- 
tight with SISALKRAFT; insulate with SISALA- 
TION. Easy to apply . . . economical! 
Want free sample and ‘‘How to do it''? 
FCT" MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY **"*4 








| The SISALKRAFT Co., Dept. HD-7 ; 
' 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 1 
& Please send free samples and instructions on § 
& SILAGE PROTECTION. ' 
es ' 
assis Sinaia ehh 1 
; , ; 
. RFD State - 


IHlinois 


The SISALKRAFT Co 
New York 17, N. Y 


Chicago 6 


® San Francisco 5, Calif 





4 New Features 


in a ready-to-use 


BOVINE 
SEMEN DILUTER 


You owe it to yourself 
to investigate all the 
advantages of this new 
Bovine Semen Diluter, 
a product of Ortho Re- 
search Laboratories, 
which combines safety, 
convenience and economy. 
} 





| 


a 





This new formula completely outmodes 
homemade diluters. You will find it 
| fully tested, stable, sterile, and it may 
even be re-sterilized if not fully used. 


Bovine Semen Diluter contains four 
antibacterial and antifungal agents as a 
safeguard against airborne contami- 
nants. Each 15 cc. is packaged in a 25 
cc. bottle so that the semen can be 
added easily in one operation. 

Ask your local supplier for Bovine 
Semen Diluter. It is unsurpassed in 
convenience, safety and economy. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 














|e 
@ Ortho Pharmaceutical Corporation 
| . Animal Industry Division, Dept, HD-7 
e@ Raritan, New Jersey 
: Please send me FREE literature on Bovine 
@ Semen Diluter. 
e (PLEASE PRINT) 
. : 
| @ My favorite supplier is 
> Wome of Supplier 
ie 
° Address. 
- My Nome _ 
—————————aQVa = 
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Comfort and convenience odd up to a really livable porch. 





Dairy Farm Home 


©% 
DS GainyMan 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


; HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Cozy grouping brightens a porch corner. 


Porches with a Purpose 


Make your porch al cool Oasis from 


the heat and hurry of summer living. 


porch is hard to beat as a 
busy day! But 


COM breezy 
ifter a long 


relaxation” 


spot to relax 
does your porch invit Is it as 
ind comfortable as it might be 


part your porch 


livable 


With a little planning on ul 


can serve a real purpose is a summer living 
room for the entire family. You'll save wear and 
tear on the rest of the house, too, by moving 
summertime activity outside 


Comfort Comes First 


Whether your porch is furnished with “hand- 
me-down" relics or expensive outdoor furniture 
omfort is the first rule. Dad may be far hap- 
pier in the comfortin arms of an old wicker 
rocker than in a modern creation seemingly de- 
ned t ooh i tT 
Most of the porch furniture on the market is 
is comfortabl is it handson But it’s wise 
to trv before vou buy. Sit in a chair, visualiz 
yourself witl i glass f lemonade in one hand 
Lt magazin in the other then relax! If you 
can't—don't | he iil 
If your budget doesn't include special pur 
chase for vou! pore! vou can work wonders 
wit 1 furr ire Ther nothing like a rock 
} t ir I i ttle he ilthy laziness If 
vou don't hav ne on hand, any second hand 
shop hould have orm if in easy-on-the purse 
price Paint t white Tr i cool green, cover a 
cushion in a ¢ ful tabri« ind watch the fam- 
ilv fight for it 
Almos{ ar kind of old wicker furniture is a 
natural for tl pore! And it will look like new 
with a fresh coat of paint. (Use a paint sprayer 
for best result y i can easily recover worn 
ISMioNns 
Sor tyr f table 1 real asset. It’s a won- 
derful spot for family meals when temperatures 
ire torrid. If space provides, use an old circular 
dining table painted a cool color. Or an old li- 


brary table would serve the same purpose. If 
u're cramped f pac you could have a small 
It-in table attached to a wall that would fold 

p against the wall when not in use for meals 


by Virginia Blodgett 


You can yourself countless steps from 
kitchen to porch if you use a teacart to trans- 
port food and dishes to and from the table. There 
designed especially for 
a little more practical 


indoor fur- 


save 


are handsome teacarts 
porches. Or, if you'd be 
choose one in a wood to match your 
niture and use it the year around 

If you don’t want to invest in a special teacart 
any small table on wheels would do the job 

A coffee table is handy for serving snacks on 
the porch. You can make a simple and inexpen- 
sive one with a slab of wood (an old flush door 
perhaps, cut down to size) for the top and half a 
barrel for the bottom. Cut the barrel crosswis« 
through the center. (Weight the inside with a 
few bricks, so it can't tip over.) Paint the barrel 
white, the table top dark green. For an added 
touch, make a green ivy leaf pattern around the 
barrel with decals 

An attractive lamp or two will add much to 
the good looks and comfort of porch It 
should have a heavy base that won't tip over 
easily in a heavy breeze. Choose a 
shade suitable for an 
sure it's the right height 


you! 


rustic type 
And be 
ind brightness for read- 


informal setting 


ing or 

For the 
provide a spot to stretch out and nap. A ham- 
mock's a good answer, if ther Even an 
yrettied up to do the job 


ht paint; add 


sewing 
utmost in cool comfort, be sure you 
e's space 
old army cot can be | 
Give the legs a coat of brig 
tering of colorful cushions 


a scat- 


Arrange Furniture for Convenience 


Arrange your porch furniture in the 
eral manner you would your living room. You 
should have at least one conversational grouping 

a glider, couch, (or what have with a 
chair at either end facing one another, is one 
easy way to achieve such a grouping. A coffee 
table or two small end tables will provide a 
convenient spot for ash trays and refreshments 

When 
you're not 


Sarm 


gen- 


vou? 


you re arranging furniture be sure 


obstructing traffic in any way If 


your porch is a breezeway between house and 
garage, you won't want to have to weave in and 


out around furniture to make your way through 


Floors Need Protection 


A porch floor takes a beating from daily wear 
and weather. If your floor is wood or cement, 
spruce it up with a protective coating of special 
outdoor paint. And don't be dull about the col- 
or! If your porch opens from another room with 
wide doors, paint the floor the same color as the 
You'll be surprised 
enlarge the apparent size ol 


rug or carpet in that room 
how much 
both rooms! 

Keep a wooden porch floor well waxed to en- 
hance its looks and to make it more waterproof 
Straw fiber rugs add a cool note. They’re inex- 
pensive, long wearing, and easy to keep clean. 
You can use one large one, or two or three 
smaller ones 


you'll 


Porch and Playroom Combined 


A porch is a good summertime playroom, so 
make your porch plans with the small fry in 
mind, too. This means furnishings of durable 
fabrics and rugged constructions! Leave as much 
floor space as possible for rainy day exercise. A 
toy box will help eliminate clutter. A large 
wooden box with a hinged lid will serve the pur- 
pose. Paint it to match other furnishings, paste 
on a few decals. Cover a square of foam rubber 
to fit the top and it will do double duty as an 
extra seating space 


Shelter From the Sun 


To keep your porch cool on steamy days, pro- 
tect it from the sun as much as possible. Climb- 
ing vines outside the screens provide a delight- 
ful natural from the sun’s rays. If 
your vines are too sparse, or you have none at 
all, hang an awning outside or a pull-up bamboo 
or canvas shade inside 
persistent 


insulation 


wherever the sun is most 
It's the afternoon sun that does the 
sizzling—so plan your protection accordingly. 

THE END 
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Are You 
Worried 


About Polio? 


by Marian Pike 


T THIS season of the year, thoughtful par- 
ents throughout the land think often and 
hard about polio. But it isn’t going to do 

either the parents or the children any good to 
get the “polio jitters.” 

It is true that polio is the only epidemic dis- 
ease still on the increase in this country. But a 
great deal more is known about the disease than 
ever before and all of us, wherever we live, are 
better equipped to cope with the possibility of 
attack. The National Foundation of Infantile 
Paralysis gives us factual information which is 
our best and most realistic weapon of defense 
until scientific control measures are found and 
safely established 


On this page is reprinted the Foundation’s 
“Polio Pledge.” By following this, and using 


good common sense about it, parents can do a 
great deal to spare themselves and their chil- 
dren from needless fears and worries during sea- 
sonal polio outbreaks. 

It is important for all of us—both grown-ups 
and children—to continue normal activities dur- 
ing the summer without becoming excited about 
the rather remote possibility of getting polio. A 
mother who fretfully watches her child and 
guards all his actions could harm him as much 
psychologically as polio might physically. 

Of course cleanliness and caution are always 
advisable. Contaminated hands may spread polio 
virus. And no one should use another person's 
soiled towel, dish, glass, or tableware. 

How much, you may ask, should you worry 
then about the young child who puts everything 
in his mouth? Polio virus has not been found 
on common objects or in “plain dirt,” but it has 
been found in secreta from humans infected with 
the virus. If the child plays in a relatively clean 
area, chances of his becoming infected with the 
virus from the things he puts in his mouth are 
vety slim. It is reassuring to know that by re- 
peated mild exposures to polio virus, people 
build up an immunity to the paralyzing form of 
the disease. 

What if neighbor children are visited by chil- 
dren from a polio outbreak area? Should your 
child play with them as usual the next day? 
There is a risk, of course, that your child will be 
infected if the neighbors should have happened 
to have caught it from the visitors. After a per- 
son is infected with polio virus the incubation 
period before actual symptoms appear may be as 
short as three days or as long as 35 cays. The 
risk of a child getting a severe case of polio in 
this situation must be weighed against having a 
very unhappy child playing alone for a period as 
long as a month. 

When polio is in your community, ask your 
doctor’s advice if you want to take a long, pos- 
sibly tiring, trip to Grandma's. By the time a 
single case is diagnosed in your community, the 
virus is probably widespread. Your child, like 
most people in the area, has been exposed and 
may be infected. Overfatigue, brought on by a 
long trip, may lead to development of a serious 
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1952 POLIO PRECAUTIONS 


ia . 


Karen Blecha, 5, enacts polio 
pointers advised by the Na- 
tional Foundation for infantile 
Paralysis, which also cautions 


DON’T Pi 
Mix WITH . 
NEW GROUPS , »_ 


so aE 


form of polio. If there is polio in Grandma’s 
community, you better stay home. 

State and local boards of health are alert to 
the problems of polio, when the disease is prev- 
alent. Don’t worry. If it’s advisable, authori- 
ties will close the schools and theaters or post- 
pone the county fairs or other community 
gatherings 

If polio does come to your community, keep 
your head. Do what you usually do, but do it 
easily. And do keep clean. 


Polio Pledge 


If polio comes to my community, 
| will remember to... 


Let my children continue to play and be with 
their usual companions They have already 
been exposed to whatever polio virus may be 
in that group, and they may have developed 
immunity (protection) against it. 

Teach my children to scrub their 
fore putting food in their mouths. 
may be carried into the body 
mouth. 

See that my children never use anybody else's 
towels, wash clothes, or dirty drinking glasses, 
dishes, and tableware. Polio virus could be car- 
ried from these things to other people. 


hands be- 
Polio virus 
through the 


Follow my doctor’s advice about nose and 
throat operations, inoculations, or teeth extrac- 
tions during the polio season. 

Be ever watchful for signs 
ache, fever, sore throat, upset 
ness and stiffness of the neck 


of polio: head- 
stomach, tender- 
and back. 


against mouth and throat op- 
erations when polio is around. 
if polio does strike, your local 
March of Dimes chapter will 
assist all those needing aid. 


) BUT DO} 


KEEP CLEAN 


RECOMMENDED BY THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 





Call my doctor at once, and in the mean- 
time put to bed and away from others, any 
member of my family showing such symptoms. 


I will not... 

to mingle with strangers, 
especially in crowds, or go into homes outside 
their own circle. There are three different vi- 
ruses that cause polio. My children’s group may 
be immune to one of those. Strangers may car- 


Allow my children 


ry another polio virus to which they are not 
immune. 
Let my children become fatigued or chilled. 


Overtired or chilled bodies are less able to fight 
off polio 

Take my children 
ty without good cause. 
to stay at home and 
companions. 


away from our communi- 
Polio time is the time 
keep with everyday 


If polio strikes my home | will . 


my doctor, knowing the 
earlier the care, the better my child’s chances 
for complete recovery. I know that my child 
has a better than even chance to recover with- 
out paralysis. 

Call my local chapter of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis immediately for 
information or help. The telephone book or my 


Have confidence in 


health department will tell me how to reach 
the chapter. 

Remember that whatever financial help my 
family needs for polio care will be given 


through the chapter. This is made possible by 
the gifts of the American people to the March 
of Dimes each January THE END 











2705. Daughter's midriff dross 
is pretty in porty end playtime 
versions! (Long sieeve style also 
comes in the pottern.) Sizes 2-8 



























Size 4, short sleeve dress, 2% 
yds. J5-in Dress with ormhole 
rvities, 2 yds. 35-in. fabric, 2 , 
yds. of rickrack trimming * 3053. Two versions of 
the basic convertible col- 
lared blovse—both very 
easy to cul ond sew! 
ef y Sizes 10-20, 36-40 Size 
16 with short cuffed 
sleeves, 2%) yds 39-in. 
fabric. The cap sleeved 
blowse takes 1% yes. 
39-in 
2667. Skirt port of 


the seporotes story! This 
bock-zippered style con 
be mode in oc flared 
tailored version of with 
eo deep front pleat 
Woist sizes 22-32. Size 
28 pleated. 1% yds. 54- 
in. Without pleat, 2 


yds. of 54-in. 











2667 







2586. Wing collor and cuffed 
pockets collect new interest for 
the indispensable shirtwaist! Fin- 
ish it now os @ bond sleeve 
cotton casual or sleeveless suc- 
cos; moke it agoin loter as a 
long sleeve wool coat-dress. Sizes 
10-20, 36-40. Size 16, 4%) yds 
35-00 






2655. Cool ruffle-sleeve cotton 
with bock and front falling 
straight from the yoke—oa sewing 
time saver! Sash, front waistline 
pleats provide the figure fit 
(Short sleeve version is included.) 

Size 18, 3% 
yds. trim. 


Sizes 12-20, 36-44 
yds. 35-in., 1% 











2655 





2197 Personality as well os 
practicolity is provided by this 
coverall apron with slim mid 
' flowerpot pocket. Use yard 
g.eds or teed bogs! Small 
med um, lorge. extra lorge sires 
Nedwum, 2% yds. J5S-in. tor 2 
100-ib. feed bags), 9 yds, rick 
tock 








2446. Diagonal detail in this 2197 
dress (buttons swerved to the 

side!) does much to minimize the figure Try it os @ short 
sleeve shantung, a three-quarter sieeve print (Smert coot- 
dress, too, in fall wool, faille Sizes 12-20, 36-46. Size 18, 
3% yds. 39-in 


NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. Send 25 cents for each pattern 
te Pattern Department, Hoord'’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 
Also send 25 cents for ovr Spring-Summer Fashion Book, 















This versatile wrap-cround 
mokes a cool halter-top 
sundress—a worm weather wonder 
in denim, pique or linen. Note 
thet both sewing and ironing will 
be especially easy! Sizes 12-20, 
3 Size 16 requires 5% yds. 
fabric. 


2675. 
fashion 


of 35-in. 
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From Day To Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


Y OWN state of Wisconsin 
M was recently selected as the 

site for making an interpre- 
tative film for the Department of 
State to show the struggles and sat- 
isfactions of an American farming 
couple to people of foreign coun- 
tries. Under excellent scripting and 
direction I understand it is a fine 
piece of work. There’s one thing I'm 
sorry about, though. In some pic- 
tures I've seen of the kitchen shots 
of this film which is to sell the 
American way of life to people who 
supposedly don’t have one as good, 
the young farm homemaker wore 
shirt and blue jeans. 

Both excellent garments, I'll grant 
you, and ones which most of us 
have edopted for comfort and con- 
venience in outdoor chores, sports, 
and such things as picnics. But do 
they belong inside the house, where 
a woman is supposed to create 
warmth and gracious hospitality for 
her family and friends in an atmos- 
phere of femininity and good taste? 
Do we lose a part of our natural 
charm, dressed up in pants, and 
may this not, in natural sequence, 
be reflected in our home? And do 
we want to give this as an im- 
pression to the rest of the world? 

Aside from the fact that they 
think them unflattering to most 
of us (which they are) most men 
don't like women in pants. Psy- 
chiatrists take an alarmed view 
of the situation. Something fun- 
damental is being lost, they say 

. a softness, a contrast, a chal- 
enge to the best in our masculine 
companions, In other words, if 
chivalry is dead, we helped kill it 
and we may be sorry. I heard 
the subject so commented on at 


the last board meeting of our 
county guidance clinic of which 
I'm privileged to be a member. 


This may rile some of you up a bit; 
others will give loud cheers. It’s a 
good subject for discussion, so write 
just what's on your. mind and at a 


future date we'll publish a digest 
of opinion on women in men’s 
pants. 
* *¢ & 
How do you and your husband 


feel about the milk you produce? Is 
it your product, once it has left 
the farm? 

I read an interesting letter in a 
farm paper about the ADA check- 
off on the farmer’s June milk check 
for advertising milk and dairy prod- 
ucts nationally. The farmer who 
wrote the letter said this check-off 
meant that dairymen were paying 
to advertise somebody else's prod- 
uct, for once the milk left the farm 
it no longer belonged to them. 

I'd never thought of it in just this 
way before, but under analysis it 
looks true. The man on the assem- 
bly line in the automobile plant isn’t 
nicked on his pay check to help ad- 


vertise the cars he makes .. . yet 
there is a big difference between 
him and the dairymen. 

He has no real interest in the 


plant where he makes his living, be- 
yond his labor and time. His bosses 
could sell many or few cars, for all 
he really cares, and if they couldn't 
afford to hire him, he'd just hunt a 
job some place else. But with the 
farmer and his wife it is different, 
as you know. 

Your investment is heavy; your 
entire interests are bound up in 
every operation of your farm. The 


sales volume of your product af- 
fects you and your way of living 
much more directly than it does 
the man in the factory and it is 
to your best interests to help 
boost it in any way you can. 

It's only in recent years that 
any substantial advertising has 
been made of Nature’s oldest and 
most important food and farm 
folks can be proud of the contri- 
butions they have made toward 
the dairy-product consciousness of 
the nation. 

* * * 

During the potato shortage I 
picked up a few pounds of the Span- 
ish potatoes the government im- 
ported to ease us over... (imagine 
the United States having to import 
anything to eat). If the sample I 
had was truly representative, I can 
understand why Spaniards go in 
strong for chili and beans. 

The potatoes had a yellow color 
when they were cooked, about the 
shade of a pale sweet potato. That 
was all right but they were deep- 
eyed, sprouted, scabby, and devel- 
pped unappetizing black lumps that 
no amount of mashing could dis- 
solve. Some women claimed they 
soaked the peeled potatoes a half 
day before cooking them to help the 
situation. Maybe Spain didn’t send 
over the pick of her crop but I paid 
10 cents a pound a pretty good 
price for potatoes — and the govern- 
ment might have made up some 
“difference,” as has been its wont 
on various items. 

The shortage threw a lot of wom- 
en in a tizzy, used as we are to 
building our main meals about meat 
and potatoes. I’m pretty sure we al- 
Ways used to run out of potatoes 
in the spring, but it either didn't 
bother us much or I don’t remember 
that far back. 

We'd just wait for the new ones 
to “set on” when Mamma would go 
out with a long-handled fork and 
“grabble” the sweet little potatoes 
that she'd scrape free of their tender 
pink skins and steam on top of the 
green beans and home cured bacon 
that she always cooked together for 
hours and hours. 

There probably wasn’t a vitamin 
left in ‘em, but they were mighty, 
mighty good with a plate of sliced 
tomatoes, roasting ears, a dish of 
clabber cheese, crusty cornbread 
Slathered in butter, and cold butter- 
milk drawn up out of the cistern 
which served us as a refrigerator. 

. * * 

This is July when, if ever, come 
torrid days, and each and every 
woman who runs a house tries to 
make her tidying-up chores as 
simple and easy as possible. I 
think one of the best hints I have 
to pass on has to do with the 
time of day you scrub your kitch- 
en floor. Do it in the morning. 

Get up a half hour earlier than 
anybody else, whisk up a good 
detergent suds and wash up the 
floor. It'll dry in minutes. Apply 
a quick water wax (good enough 
for summer) and take a five min- 
ute dew-fresh walk around the 
yard, admiring the flowers, while 
it dries. Then put the rugs down, 
get breakfast, and welcome the 
family, Somehow, it gives you 
such a good feeling to have it out 
of the way early, while you're 
fresh and energetic. It’s not a job 
to co as the finish-up to a long day 
of housecleaning, 
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White Powder Magic 


For 


Summer Chefs 


Dry Skimmilk Is Easy to Use, Store, Handle. 


vite us out-of-doors. Bathing 
suits, fishing paraphernalia, knap- 
sacks, bedrolls, and tents have 
tumbled out of winter hiding. Pack 
the car, a final check to make sure 
nothing has been forgotten, a last 
minute scramble to collect the fam- 
ily, and you are off at last. 
Out-of-door fun means hearty ap- 
petites. Whether it is an afternoon 
at the beach or a long camping trip, 
its success will depend in large 
measure on the “eats.” 
There is a fairly new product on 


[= PICNIC time. Sunny skies in- 


the market to help You make out- 
of-door meals even more delicious, 
satisfying, and at the same time 


simplify your work so that even you 
ean enjoy an escape from everyday 
chores 

Dry skimmilk, a white powder 
sold in one-pound packages, is whole 
milk with the cream and water re- 
moved. Each one-pound package will 
make five quarts of skimmilk. Light 
in weight, it takes up very little 
room, and requires no refrigeration. 
You can toss the empty paper car- 
ton in the camp fire. 

Many mothers have been con- 
cerned that the family may not get 
enough milk during the picnic and 
camping season. It is not always 
easy to find a store nearby. Dry 
skimmilk powder is a perfect solu- 
tion. 

Dry milk powder is so simple to 
convert into liquid milk. Pour one 
cup of warm water into a jar large 
enough so the water only about half 
fills it. Sprinkle three tablespoons 
of dry skimmilk powder on top of 
the water. Cover tightly and shake. 
If you are using the milk for cook- 
ing, just add three tablespoons of 
the powder to the dry ingredients 
and one cup of water for liquid in 


place of each cup of milk in the 
recipe. 

This product does not have the 
same flavor as fresh milk because 
the cream has been removed. The 
drying process also changes the 
flavor slightly from that of fresh 
milk. However, many people like 
the new flavor. For that “some- 
thing to drink” at home or out-of- 
doors, one of these milk-shakes 


made on the spot is sure to win ap- 
plause. Each recipe makes six serv- 
ings. 
Maple Milk 

1% cups 


6 cups 
2 tablespoons 


Dry skimmilk 

Water 

Maple syrup 
Add milk powder and maple syrup 

to water. Beat, stir, or shake until 

smooth. 


Spiced Milk 


Dry skimmilk 1% cups 
Cinnamon 14 teaspoon 
Nutmeg . 1% tablespoon 
Sugar ..... : ee _1 tablespoon 
 -_ ann . 4 teaspoon 
Water ' 6 cups 


Add dry ingredients to the water. 
Beat, stir, or shake until smooth. 
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Molasses Milk 


Dry skimmilk 1% cups 
Salt 1, teaspoon 
Water 6 cups 
Molasses ieee . % cup 


Mix milk powder and salt. 
Mix water and molasses. 
Add dry ingredients to liquid. 
Beat, stir, or shake until smooth. 


Peanut Butter Milk 


Dry skimmilk 1', cups 
Sugar 2 tablespoons 
Water 6 cups 
Peanut butter (line grind). ', cup 


Add milk powder and sugar to the 
water. 

Beat, stir, or shake until smooth. 

Add gradually to the peanut but- 


ter. Mix well. 
Eggnog 
a ; , 6 
Water 6 cups 
Dry skimmilk 1's cups 
za . ls cup 
Salt suinnenninten 1, teaspoon 
Vanilla ........ ; l', teaspoons 


Break eggs into a bowl. 


Add water, milk powder, sugar 
and salt. 
Beat until smooth. 


Add flavoring. 


Dry skimmilk is also fine for cocoa 
and other hot milk drinks. 

Dry skimmilk is a good way to 
make sure your family gets the 
milk they need. Except for the 
cream and water which have been 
removed, all the food values of milk 
are still there the protein for 
muscle building, the calcium and 
phosphorus needed for strong bones 
and teeth, the riboflavin for best use 
of the muscle building and energy 
foods, and many other things sup- 
plied by fresh milk. In cooking, if 
you wish to replace the fat. add a 
scant two teaspoons of fat for each 
cup of water used. Extra butter in 
the meal will make up the fat when 
this skimmilk powder is used as a 
beverage. 

Many people who used this new 
milk for the first time on camping 
trips use it all of the time at home 
now. It is so convenient, especially 
for cooking. An extra package on 
the pantry shelf insures a good sup- 
ply of milk all the time. 

Dry mixes are modern time and 
trouble savers. This biscuit mix can 
be stored and used as needed at 
home or out-of-doors, perhaps with 


a hobo stew and fresh fruit 
Biscuit Mix 

Sifted flour 8 cups 

Dry skimmilk 1 cup 

Baking powder 14 cup 

SED ectcovecnees 3 teaspoons 

ome / 1 cup 


Sift dry ingredients together three 
times. 

Cut or rub in fat until well mixed. 

Lift mix lightly into glass jars or 
tin cans. Do not pack. 

Close tightly and store on shelf. 


To make biscuits: 
To 1 cup of mix, add about 1/3 


cup of water, enough to make a soft 
dough. Turn onto a lightly floured 
board and knead a few times. Pat 
or roll to the desired thickness and 
cut with a floured cutter. Bake in a 
hot oven (450°F) 12 to 15 minutes. 
Makes 6 medium-sized biscuits. 


Quick Bread Mix 


Sifted flour 6 cups 
Dry skimmilk 1 cup 
Baking powder % cup 
Salt 2 teaspoons 
Sugar % cup 
Fat % cup 


This quick bread mix can be 
made, stored the same way as the 
biscuit mix, and used when needed 
for muffins, waffles, and griddle- 
cakes. 

Sift dry ingredients together three 
times. 

Cut or rub in fat until well mixed. 

Lift mix lightly into glass jars or 
tin cans. Do not pack. 

Close tightly and store on shelf. 


Griddlecakes 


These griddlecakes are a favorite 
made in the kitchen or at a camp 
fire. 


To 1 cup of the quick bread mix, 


add 2/3 to 1 cup of water and 1 
beaten egg. Drop batter by spoon- 
fuls onto a hot, greased griddle. 


Cook slowly until surface is covered 


with bubbles, turn, and brown on 
bottom. Makes 7 medium sized 
griddlecakes. Sprinkle with brown 


sugar, dot with butter, roll and eat 
out of hand. 


For cream soups, sauces, scrambled 
eggs, or other favorite dishes that 
call for milk, just use three table- 
spoons of dry skimmilk powder and 
one cup of water in place of each 
cup of milk in the recipe. When 
the enthusiastic fisherman has pro- 
vided an overabundance of fish, try 
this fish chowder for a change. 


Fish Chowder 


Diced potatoes ........... . 1 cup 

Diced carrots inate % cup 

Diced salt pork . 3 tablespoons 

Chopped onion 1 tablespoon 

Dry skimmilk . ly, = 

Flour one 1', tablespoons 

Liquid from vegetables 
plus water 

Flaked, cooked fish 


Cook potatoes and carrots until 
tender in enough boiling, salted wa- 
ter to cover them. 

Fry salt pork until crisp, adding 
onions for last few minutes of cook- 
ing. 

Add milk powder and flour to 
liquid; beat until smooth. 

Cook until slightly thickened. 

Combine all ingredients and heat. 

Makes about 4 cups. 

Another advantage is the price of 
this product, a food budget stretch- 
er if there ever was one. So, for 
economy, convenience, good nutrition, 
and good eating, try this new kind 
of milk, dry skimmilk, a real help 
for happy vacationing. 


2 cups 
2 cups 
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Sun Suits and Bunnies 











Airy little suit designed for the 
two, and three-year-olds has a 
duck applique for little girls; a ) 
duck for little brothers. Tissue pattern, 
applique and all instructions are in pat- 
tern No. 376. To make sun suit different 
and very appealing to children you may 
want also to have the Bunny Pattern 
(Neo. 377) of 18 bunny motifs in brown 
and pink permanent-dye transfers which 
require no embroidery at all. Motifs are 
suitable also for place mats, towels, quilts, 
curtains. 

Send 25¢ EACH for Sun Suit (Pattern 
No. 376), Bunnies (Pattern No. 377) all 
instructions for using, to Pattern Depart- 
ment, Heard'’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 

&. 
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Multi-Color Kittens 











What or girl wouldn't like 
and red “‘knee- 
on coveralls, play suits, denim 
Designs need no embroidery as 
the color is right in the transfer — just 
iron off onto 5 by 5-inch square patches 
which lows for turn-in seams. Stitch 
the patches to cover knees of garment 
and you and the youngsters will be de 
lighted at the result. There are 4 heads, 
12 smaller kittens (1% inches) for bibs, 
sun suits, pajamas, in the pattern. 

Send 25c for Big Kitten KNEE-PATCHES 
and Extra Motifs (Pattern No. 474) trans- 
fering and laundering instructions, te 
Pattern Department, Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


boy 
these big pussy-cat grey 


patches" 
overalls? 
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IMPROVE 


YOUR 
FEEDING PROGRAM 
WITH NOBLE 
DAIRY CONCENTRATE 








Many people believe that feeding a 
dietary supplement helps promote: 


Longer Life 
Better Health 
A Better Calf Crop 
Higher Milk Production 


Feed by the ounce—costs only pennies 
‘ 


a day -one 25 Ib. pail feeds one cow 
200 days. Why don’t you try Noble Dairy 
Concentrate and see for yourself? 


ON SALE at your milk plant and 
local feed store. 
Pasture 


season feeding as es- 


sential as winter born feeding 


COMPANY 
: ILLINOIS 





DIXON 
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4. W. Naylor Co., Morris 4, 8Y 
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HAVE A 


'T, ROOF 


> nd @ WEED CUTTER 








This ALL-PURPOSE Cutter 
Mows Right Up to Obstacles... 
for Neater, Cleaner Farming 


© Essential as your major implements, 
this rotary-blade weed cutter mows every- 
thing from lawns to the toughest stands of 
bluegrass and light brush — effortlessly! 
Ideal for barn lots, electric fences, grass 
waterways — cutting within 44” of obsta- 
cles, Powerful 3 HP motor, optional for- 
ward drive. See your dealer, or write 


PONTIAC 7 


Roof Welding Works 


ILLINOIS 
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Artificial Breeding 


Kansas Report 


The Kansas Artificial Breeding 
Service Unit (KABSU) has recently 
completed two years of operation 
During this time 70,267 first service 
cows have been bred Of the total 
number of first services, 50° were 


Holsteins, 18°% Milking Shorthorns, 
15° Guernseys, 7 Jerseys, 6% 
Brown Swiss, and 4° Ayrshires 
Artificial breeding service has been 
made available to 62 of the 105 
counties in Kansas. 

This was the first artificial breed- 
ing unit to use I.B.M. cards for fieid 
breeding records. The use of LBM 
equipment has made it possible to 
have the monthly reports in the 
hands of Kansas dairymen twenty 
days after the end of the month. A 
new simplified bookkeeping system 
has been instituted, which is used 
by all the county cooperatives. This 
has resulted in much better records 
and has greatly simplified the work 
of the fieldman 


At present the stud is made up of 


29 bulls, 20 of which are proven 


sires. The program has been a much 
greater success than was envisioned 
when the program was set up two 
years ago —GERALD M. WARD 


Over Half Million Herds 
Enrolled 

there were 543,397 

enrolled in artificial 

associations in the United 

During 1951, 3,507,345 

bred artificially. 


On January 1, 
herds breeding 
States 
cows were 
Compared with the previous year, 


these figures increase 


of 16 


represent an 


per cent in number of herds 





enrolled and 34 per cent in number 
of cows bred 

According to the Dairy 
Herd Improvement Let- 
ter, Wisconsin again leads the states 
in number of cows bred in artificial 
Following are 


U.S.D.A 
Association 


breeding associations 








the states, listed in the order of 
number of cows bred in 1951: 
Wisconsin 691,208 onnecticut 30,016 
linnesota tt Oregon 29.607 
ennsyvivania 282.3% Mississippi 24.55 
ve Yor} 251. OF Florida 23, M8 
Ohlo 224.70 Georgia 23,568 
Iowa 211.4 N. Hampshire 21,22 
nois 79.7 Texas 20.759 
Indiana 123.618 W. Virginia 20,477 
lichigan 122,929 Idaho 18,907 
Missouri 89.064 Utah 18,908 
California Arkansas 16.77 
ishington S. Carolina 14,976 
Kentucky N. Dakota 12,788 
re essee 45 Oklahoma 2.001 
R Jerse 7.449 Montana 10,406 
N. Carolina 4.572 Arizona 6,222 
K s 3.422 S. Dakota 5.349 
Maine 42.102 Alabama 5,306 
Massachusetts 41 Delaware 5, 105 
\ mont 19. 729 Colorado 4.271 
Nebra " 342 Wyoming 2.528 
Virvinia 17. 855 Rhode Island 1,754 
le slana 616 New Mexico 1,528 
Marvland 3.032 Nevada ic 
Here is the picture in 1951 on oth- 
er important aspects of artificial 
breeding. The average sire used in 


these artificial breeding associations 
bred 1,605 cows. Of the 2,187 sires 
in service, 634, or 2° per cent, were 
proved. 


Brown's fishing venture had been 
a fi and on his way home he 
entered the local fish market. When 
the dealer asked what he wanted, 
Brown said, “Just stand over there 
and throw me five of the biggest 
trout you have.” 

“Throw ‘em? What for?” asked 
the dealer in amazement. 

“So I can tell the wife I caught 
them,” replied Brown. “I may be a 


poor fisherman, but I’m no liar.” 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


PLASTIC 








Bcc. S5ce. 


nates loss of valuable se- 
through — breakage 


Q.. ison molded of 
} sturdy styrene. Elimi- 


Q: a sterile plastic bag. 
Write today for FREE 


Sanitation guaranteed. 
illustrated literature. 
INSEMIKIT CO. 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 


ME LEE EE SEN EE EE LE ME EY ES A” LF 


men 
and leakage in_ transit. 
Economical for one-time 
Saves storage space, too! 









use, eliminates need for 
sterilization. Packed 500 
Caps fit any size vial. 
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Water any field quickly 
atlow cost with OK 


Champion pipe. Take water from well— 
lake or stream. Save crops—greatly increase 
yields. Get better grade products. Two men 
can move and re-connect 4 mile OK Cham- 
pion Pipe in 30 minutes. Quick connecting, 
flexible couplings. Send for FREE Circular. 


CHAMPION CORPORATION 


Hammond, Ind. 


4762 Sheffield Ave. . 


OK CHAMPION 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION 


BOG SPAVIN? 














“I CLEAR IT 
UP Fasr:!” 


says C. W. Pace, Langmont, Colo. 


@ “As soon as | see signs of bog spavin, 
puff or soreness on my horses, | use 
Absorbine. That's the treatment advised 
by our veterinarian, and | have been 
Using it for over I6 years,” 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all,” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall, similar con- 
gestive troubles. Used by many veteri- 
narians. A stand-by over 50 years. Will 
not blister, remove hair. Only $2.50 og 
long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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‘Ss your subscription running out? 


‘enew now! Five full years only $3.00. 











HCARD'S DAIRYMAN 


JULY 10, 


JULY 10, 
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MILKING PARLOR 
and LOOSE HOUSING 


PLANS FREE! 


IN NEW BOOK — 


Right off the press—Chore-Boy's new 
plan book shows how you can make 
more money with less work. Complete 
dairy barn layouts and specifications 
for practical, profitable dairy opera- 
tion. It pictures the newest milking 
parlors and milking systems featuring 


CHorE-BoY 


LOW-VACUUM 


HILKERS/ Qunene 


DEALERS and 
DISTRIBUTORS 


wanted for attrac- 















tive, exclusive ter- 
ritories 








Write today — = 
for your FREE BOOK—Dept. F 


CHORE-BOY MILKING MACHINE CO. 


819 E Mich. 





Kalamazoo St., 


Lansing 11, 








Cut Silo Costs 75%! 


FEED CORN SILAGE 
from an 


ECONOMICAL 


PRE-FAB 
SILO 


Exclusives 
““STRETCH-PRUF” 
Construction 




















Sizes 10 to 100 Tons 
HY pay heavy construction costs 
for a permanent silo? New, 
movable DENNING PRE-FAB SILO 
costs only a fraction as much— 
yet lasts for years! Withstands 
highest pressures—won't bulge or 


break. Ideal solution to the silage 
storage problems of renters, dairy- 
men, cattle-growers. 


Write for FREE Catalog. Prices, 
Name of Necrest Distributor. 


ILLINOIS WIRE and MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


P. 0. Box H-1396 Joliet, I. 


Daisy Cattle Markers 


Solid bress tags and 
brass-plated ch in. 
No. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num- 








bered — sides. $13.25 
per doze 
No. 17 FOR HORNS. 





Adjustable. $9.20 per 
dozen. 
No. 38—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain. 
*$14.50 per dozen. 
Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 


Dept. c Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
The NEW Improved JENSEN Adjustable CHAIN HALTER 


No. 101 equipped with rubber Holds po 
hose and set screws, $10.50. A ‘em All 
halter for all purposes, Halter 
No. 99 equipped with hose only 
$9.50, adjustable to fit all size 
bulls, all real bull tamers to 
safely tie, handle and stake 
out with, shipped on 30 days 
trial, money back guarantee, if 
not satisfactory. Thousands in 
use. Send for circular, amare 
prepaid in the 

P. W. JENSEN & SON, ‘Dept. H, Princeton, Minn. 
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How to Meet Reduced 
Poultry Prices 


We've all been very much con- 
cerned over inflation and for a good 
reason, and we should continue to be 
concerned about it. At the same 
time, however, I think we should 
keep one eye cocked on a few defla- 
tionary clouds that seem to be hang- 
ing around 

Planning for the future, (1) I'd 
avoid heavy debt commitments, (2) 
understand the business for which 
you are borrowing, (3) confine your 
borrowing so far as possible to in- 
come producing purposes, (4) keep 
your debts at the lowest point that 
permits you to have a business large 
enough to be efficient, (5) have a 
definite plan for repayment, (6) pick 
out a credit agency able and willing 
to go along with you when incomes 
are low, (7) and have an adequate 
amount of insurance. 

I would plan to work for lower 
unit costs through greater efficiency 
and, for some, this may mean an in- 
crease in volume of production. In- 
vestigate sale agreements with spe- 
cific processors; in other words, I'd 
produce for a market, and not pro- 
duce just to market 

I would participate in direct mar- 
keting Direct marketing would 
benefit by helping to cut the mar- 
keting costs. It should help to in- 
crease per capita consumption be- 
cause it would insure the consumer 
more freshness and quality. 

For the life of me, I cannot 
why our commercial production of 
today should move into retail chan- 
nels in a ‘round about manner or 
through the hands of several han- 
dlers. I like to think of our market- 
ing a three move proposition—pro- 
ducer, processor to retailer,—by- 
passing the jobber, warehouse, and 
cold storage plants. The incentive to 
win on a lower market will stimu- 
late improved management practices. 


see 


Control Lice With Lindane 


The University of Massachusetts 
has published some interesting in- 
formation on what will be for many 
poultrymen a new product for the 
control and eradication of chicken 
lice. 

Their results indicated that lin- 
dane, applied either as a vapor or 
dust, was effective in controlling the 
body louse, the shaft louse, and the 
fluff louse. 

Lindane dusts as low as one 
per cent, applied on the litter at the 
rate of 3 Ibs. per 1,000 square feet, 
gave effective control in one applica- 
tion. Lower concentrations did not 
eradicate the lice in a single appli- 
cation but did succeed in reducing 
the infestations to a very low level. 

The lice were eliminated more 
rapidly with the dust treatment than 
with the vapor. The dust treatment 


H. Alp 


acts equally well on either shavings 
or said floors. However, on an ex- 
cessively moist floor some of the 
effectiveness may be lost. This has 
been brought to light in a series of 
tests undertaken on the feather mite 
with similar lindane applications. 
Lindane vapor treatments, ranging 
from 0.62-8.00 grams per 20,000 cu- 
bic feet per day for periods of 11-20 
days, gave excellent control in well 
ventilated or poorly ventilated build- 


ings. It is evident that very minute 
quantities of insecticide are neces- 
sary to eradicate these lice. It ap- 


pears that a change of 1 gram per 
20,000 cubic feet per day for 14 days 


in any normally ventilated chicken 
house would be adequate for eradi- 
cation. In comparison to the dust 


method 
much lindane is 
fective control. 

Poultrymen who employ time 
clocks in their houses to regulate the 
period of lighting also could use this 
method. It has been found that an 
electrical vaporizer with lindane op- 
erating during two four-hour periods 
each day (usually in operation 24 
hours per day) will control the lice 
just as effectively. Morever, it is 
anticipated that continuous vaporiza- 
tion of minute quantities of insecti- 
cide, maintained for any desired pe- 
riod, will serve as a_ preventive 
measure against infestation. Mean- 
while, houseflies and certain live- 
stock flies will be controlled 

Neither type of application re- 
quires the presence of roosts nor the 
handling of birds for its successful 
fulfillment. In this respect they have 
a decided advantage over many con- 
ventional control practices. 

No apparent effect on the health 
or egg production capacity of the 
chickens was noticed throughout the 
experiment. 

Inconclusive data were obtained 
relative to the elimination of lindane 
in the eggs by chickens. However, 
tests conducted by associate work- 
ers with newly hatched chicks indi- 
cate little accumulation of lindane 
in the lungs or fat, even in con- 
centrations 10 times commercial con- 
centrations of 1 gram per day in 
20,000 cubic feet of atmosphere. The 
length of exposure of these chicks 


approximately one-half as 
needed to give ef- 


was 42 days during which no sick 
chicks were observed. 
Lindane, applied from automatic 


vaporizers or as a dust on the litter 
was exceedingly effective in control- 


ling three species of chicken lice, 
the body louse, Eomenacanthus 
stramineus (Nitz.); the shaft louse, 


Menopon gallinae (L.); and the fluff 
louse, Gonicotes hologaster Nitz. The 
ease and convenience of these two 
methods of application exceed most 
conventional methods since neither 
requires the handling of birds nor 
the presence of roosts. The possible 
hazards to chickens from lindane in 
insecticidal concentrations seems 
slight. 
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a TIME IS —_ TIME / 






Now is the 
time to check 
your show box kit 


ORDER FROM THIS A 


[] Rope Halters, heavy duty ‘,” rope. 
Postage $1.25 extra per dozen § 7.20 
[] Show Box Parts § Kit-Hardware, 
Plans and everything needed to 


build show box except w i, Post 
age 25¢ extra $ 3.95 
[) Special Calf Club Halter —lisset 
leather. Postage 20c¢ extra $ 4.20 
Ask for Catalog +19 for complete 
selection of halters 
] Moot Nipper. Postage 40c extra $ 2.25 
) Hoot or Farriers Knife. Postage | 
extra $ 1.30 
Seap for washing Show Animals 
Postage 50c¢ extra. Dozen bars at § 1.20 
] Mand Painted Necktie of your favo 
rite breed. Postage |! xt $ 2.95 
) Cattle Leader, Postage ‘tra $ .85 
} James Bull Staff. Postage $1.10 ex 
tra $ 6.90 
[) Hook Horn Scraper. Postage |5e ex 
tra. Extra Blades $ .15 $s .50 
[) Horn Rasps. Postage 25e extra S$ 1.05 
] Pumice For Horn Polish, 4 « pke 
Postage 5e extra s 7 
Olive Oil. Postage 2Se extra. 4 oz 
bottle 48c. 8 oz. bottle at $ .92 
Hoot Trimmer. Postage 7Se extra $ 7.85 
Hoof Parer. I’ ge 4 extra $ 2.50 
Stock Knife. Postage 0c extra $ 1.75 
| Stockman Cane. Postage 20¢ extra 
Plain $1.00. Burnt and Lacquered $ 1.10 
Hickory Show Stick. Postog Se ex 
tra § .75 
[] Hickory Sorting Pole. Postage 5 
extra s 95 
] Cow Covers. ~ -75 to $15.00 depend 
ing on size rite r catalog or ask 
for C_OLD. al ! 
Daisy Gatti Markers Rrass plated 
wit ai stag $s! extra 
Dozen $13.25 
) Rotary Vattee- Four se of digets 
arranged lless ehait Postag 
extra $12.50 
Seomere Clipmaster, blectr Postage 
7 extra $37.95 


[ Seotch Comb. Postage 25 extra $ 1.19 


| Fine Tooth Scotch Comb. Pustage 
25c¢ extra $ 1.50 
) Coarse Tooth Scotch Comb. Postage 
25¢ extra $ 1.50 
[] Curry Comb. Postage 25 extra $s .40 
[] Marking & Lining Comb. Postage 
25e extra $ .62 
[] Water or Sweat Scraper. Postage 25: 
extra $ .75 
) Rice Root Brush. Post 5c ex 
tra Small $1.75. Medium $1.98. 
Large $ 2.49 
) Soft Grooming Brush. Postage 
extra $ 1.30 
Finishing Brush, x Palmyra Fi 
ber. Postage 25c « ‘ S$ .65 
[) Cattle ttand Oruh. 'P stage 25¢ ex 
tra $s .60 
Dressing Comb. Postage 10c extra $ 1.00 
| Aluminum Pulling Comb. Postage 
10c extra $s .50 
] Animal Shampoo. Postage "Se extra 
Pint $ 1.15 
] Animal Hair Dressing. Postage 50 
extra. Quart $ 87 
[] Animal Dressing Off (Requires Px 
press shipment Half gallon $ 1.37 


Be sure to include sufficient postage, 
Any overage will be returned promptly. 
Ask for NEW NASCO STOCKMAN'S CATA. 
LOG, ‘The World's Most Comolete Line of 
Stockmen's Supplies.’’ 

) Please send Stockmen’s Catalog. 
Please send Artificial Breeding Catalog. 


National Agricultural Supply Company 


Fort Atkinson Bless Wisconsin 


rato FORAGE RACK 
FRAMEWORK 





















All Steel! 


easy to assembie 

« See Your Dealer 

« Write for Details 
YOU CAN SAVE $80.00 TO $100.00 ASSEM- 
BLING RACK APPLYING — LUMBER! 
Will give vears of service tom section con- 
structed with 3-inch channel cross members and 6 
inch I-beam long members. Low front end. Up- 
ward swinging rear endgate with especial latch 
that holds gate open while unloading. Pre-cut and 
drilled Includes all bolts, necessary hardware 
ALSO Complete Racks with tongued. grooved sides 
and floors. 6 ft. extensions available, also 2 ft 
extension canvas cover frames 

Other Plato Equipment includes Wagons, Wagon 
Boxes, Wagon Box Hoists, Powerhouse Unioaders. 


BBB MANUFACTURING CO. 


POST OFFICE BOX HF, PLATO, MINNESOTA 
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Stop That Fire 


----hefore it starts 


Nine out of ten fires are invited; 


check your farm for fire hazards; 


r we 
nn 7, She ‘ — 
~ dante Ae lg Ernest C, Grant 


we 


, 4 correct hazard before fire strikes. 





FARM fire may be expensive. Can you af Yes No Yes No 
ford one And even if you car do vou 
ren it ppose you are lucky enough 15. Are oily rags and oil mops kept 40. Is there a ladder of sufficient 
not to lose a member of your family in it, still in metal container? length, available at all times, to 
a fire could t i: back financially ten, fifteen 16. Has rubbish, old paper, or other reach iv eaves of the highest 
or even twenty years waste in and around buildings building on your property? 

A pecent curves on 1200 farms showed thet been removed? 41. Are pressure water system and 
@n cut of every 100 had hazards which might 17. Are paper and rubbish burned hose available for instant use? 
ome o thn hat means four of every five only on quiet days and at a safe 42. Is the water supply ample to com- 
farmers ire’ ! KIN’ live _ ot their families and distance? bat a large fire? 
their financial investments in property by hav- 18. Are approved electrical wiring and 43. Can the pumper get to that sup- 
al fire hazards on their farms Are you sure appliances used? ply meted ume of year? . 
you aren't in that group? 19. Are fuses of 15 amperes rating 44. Have members of your family 

ier: tees Citnte Withee Maen eeu. cied tut oon used in lighting circuits been instructed what to do if the 
The aie wy fire will trisle in slse tn four min- 20. Do you avoid having extension _ house catches fire? 

cords run under rugs, over doors, 45. Do you have a plan for removing 
utes, be eleven Umes its original size in six min- through walls or partitions? the cattle from barns in case of 
utes, and fifty times its original size in two 21. Is smoking prohibited in the barn? fir 
eee one 22. Are hay and straw well cured be- Forty of these questions answered “yes” is ex- 

It's easier and cheaper to prevent a fire than fore storing? cellent, 35 to 40 good, 30 to 35 just fair, and 
to put it out 23. Is hay checked after storing to see you had better correct some of those hazards 

If you should care to see just how fire-safi if it is heating? Of course, you might get by the rest of your 
your buildin are, ask yourself these questions 24. Is barn roof leak-proof? life without a fire—-then again you might not 
The more of them you can answet! es’ the 25. If hay and straw are stored in It takes only one hazard to start things burn 
less likely you are to have a fire stacks, are they a safe distance jing. It’s too great a risk to fool with. You 

from the buildings? would kick yourself all over the barnyard if you 
45 FIRE HAZARDS 26. Are the lightning rod cables free knew a hazard existed, didn’t correct it, and 
Yea No from breaks, especially at the later it caused a fire 
ground? For your own peace of mind, stop that fire 
—_—— 1. Is there an opening in the attic so 27. Are the points in good condition before it starts 
that the chimneys can be in- and not more than 25 feet apart? Fditor’s Note:—We would suggest that ever) 
spected 28. Are metal roofs, the hay track, F. F.A. chapter and 4-H club sponsor a fire pr 
ee. ® Ase the chimneys { frome erugton and fences near buildings well vention contest this summer. 
heeake ond lense bricks in atti = epg at — pak This contest could very easily be conducted 
ot othe wf line ind above the ~3. sATE a electrical wires tightly With this suggested plan: 
roof? supported? 1. Check your home farm with the list of 45 
; g A the chilmmeve teilt fram the 30. Are brooder stoves and heating fire hazards during June and July to find fir 
und — of approved yeas, and are problems existing; then turn this list in to your 
a | wusdd stovepipe cpenings th y used in_ buildings _ isolated vocational agriculture teacher or your local 4-H 
chimneys closed with flue stops? from barns and dwellings club leader 
5 A tho. santa firesesietant 31. Are tractors or cars stored in 2. Immediately talk over these fire hazards 
6. Hav park arresters been in gla free from hay peed mcg family and work out a plan 
railed of chimneys ‘ie ; ; bl »y every one in the family can help 
—_ fice dak Guat dite ial 32. meypr ches aang least 15 feet 3. Explain that you have entered a contest in 
ves and trasi 2s 1 — rina UIGINng eo the local chapter or club and recognition will b¢ 
a. A tovenines which pase throuc? - = pian pipes ol gasoline en- given to the entire family which has improved 
a pay don } i oe h gines operated in buildings extend the home farm the most 
' - \ : ait aoe oe 81 : soe cig want a 4. Again in September make another ch 
84. re engines and tractors stopped to see the improvements made and turn a cop) 
= 9 \re furna ind stovepipes held while refueling? into your lead . = 
ary pew 35. Are electric motors free from dust 5. Give special recognition to the boy or gi! 
. 10. Ar ' tovepipes, furnace and ind excess grease? who has created the most impr sd nt 7 ‘ 
rurnace pipe it least 18 inches 36. Are rubber-tired tractors “ground- moving fire hazard ci tie a sg ar oe = 
from wood ed” when doing belt work? There couldn't ’ mace aia telat car- 
. 11. If not, are they properly insulated 37. Do you know what telephone num- ried out in y community this ‘ohn or ti 
with asbestos to prevent fire? ber should be called to get the to point out t henaniie outetine - the 
. 2. Are placed in metal con- fire truck? home farm, plus x tting every one in a fam y 
tainers or d 1 in a safe place? 33. Is this number in plain sight and to do something about improving their fire anfety 
m= ~~ sarge cline tite -" large figures near the tele- Additional copies of the list of 45 fire harards 
y metal or other safe material? phone? may be obtaine ; “f “y 
- 14. Are matel kept out of the reach 39. Is there a fire extinguisher prop- partment, Sets hoe Sat deen We 
~ ’ 7 oJ - 


of children? erly charged and ready for use? consin, 
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ANTHONY HONORED 
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ERNEST L. ANTHONY 


The University of Missouri singled 
out the nation’s and the 
world’s foremost authorities on dairy 
cattle and dairy production prob- 
lems and conferred an honorary 
Doctor of Science degree on him, 
June 5. Dean Ernest L. Anthony 
of Michigan State College was so 
recognized on the 40th anniversary 
of his graduation from Missouri 
with a Bachelor of Science degree 
in agriculture 

Admired and respected by thou- 
sands of friends and students in the 
dairy industry, Dean Anthony has 
wielded great influence in the dairy 
industry and over agriculture in 
general in recent years. 


one ofl 





FAMOUS 
QUALITY 


PRODUCTS 
for the forice of 
A modern, sanitary 


CELLULOSE 
uu! SPONGE 





6 a5 re 


(Size 6A 
worth 35¢) 


at no extra cost 


when you buy 
the banded package of 300 


Perfection 
DUBL-CHEM- FACED. | 


the modern “Tiph 


MILK FILTER DISCS 


at the same low price regularly 
charged for 300 filter discs alone. 


DONT DELAY! Buy Today! 


This special offer is for a limit- 

ed time only. See your sup- 
plier promptly for this genuine 
money-saving opportunity. 


Note: If your supplier hasn't this 
merchandise in stock, please send 


his name and address to... 























SCHWARTI MFG. CO. 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


of 


Foremost Maker 


America s 


Dependable Milk Filter Discs 


1952 








J. J. LACEY 


It is with considerable sorrow that 
we report the passing of Profes- 
sor James J. Lacey, 64. For the past 
six years Mr. Lacey has_ been 
Hoard’s Dairyman’s swine editor. In 
addition to preparing the Pork Top- 
ics column, he answered hundreds of 
letters from our readers. 

A member of the animal husban- 
dry staff at the University of Wis- 
consin for 23 years, Mr. Lacey made 
many lasting contributions to the 
livestock industry. His influence was 
widespread. Through his writing, his 
speaking and his personal visits, he 
was known to thousands of livestock 
men throughout the country. Mr 
Lacey was truly a dear friend, an 
untiring worker, and one of the best 
extension men Wisconsin has ever 
known. 





INSTITUTE OF COOPERATION 


The summer session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation will be 
held at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, August 10 to 14. The 
theme of this year’s meeting is “Co- 
operatives—Building for Tomorrow.” 

According to a forecast from the 
Institute, the youth program is ex- 
pected to draw 1,000 young men 
and women from every part of the 
United States. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


The 3lst rence for 


Milk 


annual confe 
Dairy Plant Operators and 
Distributors is scheduled for Octo- 
ber 22 and 23 by the animal and 
dairy husbandry department of the 
University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College, Burlington. 
The program will stress the newer 
techniques in handling, processing, 
and transporting milk. Discussion 
panels are planned to study current 
milk plant problems, announces O. 
M. Camburn, director of short 
courses and educational conferences. 


GUERNSEY CLUB HONORS FOUR 


At the 75th annual meeting of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club 
three pioneer breeders and one well 
known educator were honored. A 
certificate of honor was presented to 
Charles L. Hill, Wisconsin; John S. 
Ames, Massachusetts; John S. Clark, 
New York; and Dean H. H. Kildee, 
Iowa. They were honored in recog- 
nition of their outstanding contri- 
butions for the improvement and ad- 
vancement of the Guernsey breed, 
and the dignity their devotion has 
brought to the dairy industry. 


NICHOLS JOINS PORTER FOX 


M. B. Nichols, 
dairyman in the 


former extension 
state of Washing- 
ton, has joined Porter Fox at Ge- 
neva, Ill., in the import and export 
business. Nichols has been in Quito, 
Ecuador, for some time as a consul- 
tant on dairy breeding and manage- 
ment practices. 


NEW YORK JUNE MILK PRICE 


A uniform price of $3.89 per hun- 
dredweight will be paid to dairy 
farmers for their June deliveries to 
pool-approved plants in the six-state 


New York milkshed, according to a 
forecast released by Dr. C. J. Blan- 
ford, market administrator of the 


New York metropolitan milk mar- 
keting area. 
He estimated at the same time 


that the producer butterfat differ- 
ential for June would be 6.6 cents 
for each tenth of a pound of fat 
above or below the 3.5 per cent 
standard. 


NATIONAL BARROW SHOW 


The National Barrow Show will 
take place for the seventh straight 
year at Austin, Minn., this time 
from September 16 to 19. The de- 
cision to have the national hog show 
at Austin again was made by the 
secretaries of the purebred swine 


breeds through their organization, 
the National Association of Swine 
Records. 


MILK SANITARIANS TO MEET 


The 39th 
International 
and Food Sanitarians, 
held September 18, 19, 20 at the 
Nicolett Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
All reservations should be made di- 
rectly with the convention hotel. 


convention of 
Association of Milk 
Inc., will be 


annual 


HOOD TO FARM BUREAU 


Kenneth Hood, popular dairy econ- 
omist at Pennsylvania State College, 
has been appointed assistant director 
of Commodity Departments for the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
effective August 1. Dr. Hood is wide- 
ly known throughout the eastern 
part of the United States for his 
leadership in farm management and 
marketing work. 


Clipping Pasture Pays 


Occasional pasture clipping does 
more than stimulate young, tender 
growth and rid the plot of tough 
material and weeds before they 
scatter seed 

The cows seem to relish the clip- 


pings after they are a day or two 
old, notes E. J. Perry, extension 
dairyman at Rutgers’ University. 


They add a little variety to the ra- 
tion. 

In fact, some dairymen go so far 
as to cut a couple of swaths around 
a pasture plot on the day that the 


herd is turned on it. 


The Ohio Experiment Station 
found that clipping two to four 
times a year helped also to keep 
down insects, Perry reports. Many 


of the newly hatched larvae cannot 
live on the dried out leaves and 
stalks 
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“Min 


7 8" 


“Think hard, Pa, was ya buyin’ 
or sellin’?” 





NEw 


BEAR CAT 


OMBINA 


ON 


Grain and Roughage Mill 
also Ensilage Cutter 


No. 4A 


for Po 
feed 
grinding 
loose or 
kind 

Trailer 


grinds an 
orear cor 


business, 


The han 
have ever 
grain wa 
chinery 









Trailer Mounted 
table and is 


Furnished 
Mount 
cutter kni 


with ordinary farm tractor 


--also a BEAR CAT 





wire, lifting 


and one o jobs. Bimple in construc 
tion, quick to attach and detach. For trac 
tors equipped with hy jraulic pump Light 
n weight, leave or ractor, Does not inter 
fere with take-off dr ve or hitch 
For full information about 
either Bear-Cat product de- 
scribed here and name of 
dealer nearest you — Write 
eae us today. No Obligation, 
Western Land Roller Co., Dept. 712 


umm Hastings, Nebrasko—Manvfacturers —£ 


wer Take-off Has traveling 
especially designed for 
or chopping larger quantities of 
baled hay and roughage of any 
either with or without 
and Power Take-off. Both 
ves and heavy swing hammers-—it 
y feed, green, wet or dry, snapped 
n, roughage bundles or baled flakes, 
and no monkey 


Get information on 4A Bear Cat 


Tractor Hoist 


|, Better than a Hired Man 


most 


and 
seen or used for 


practical lift you 
dumping corn or 
mading and loading ma- 

fence posts, stretching 
objects, and a thousand 


liest 


gons, unk 
pulling out 








oon iA MOUNTED 
OWER 











r e 
s.! ter 
wit 


Learn why KOS 
for Farmall H, M, 


F-20; John 
WD; Ford, 
tractors. G 
model. Wri 


KOSCH MFG. CO. 


You've always wanted 
, rah a Side Mounted Mower. 
weet" Now it's here. With a 
Kosch, you see where you're go- 
' jing see where you're mowing 
Mount in a few minutes. Never be- 
fore has mowing been so fast and 
asy. Kosch Mower has standard cut- 
bar and pitman, easily maintained 
hit Parts. Thousands satisfied users, 
CH MOWER is Best. Available 
A, ©, Super A and C, Reg. & 
Deere A & B; Allis Chalmers WC & 
Ford-Ferguson, Fergusons, and other 
et all the facts. Specify make and 
te for FREE literature today. 


Dept.12 Columbus, Nebr. 








WHITE PINE SHAVINGS 


Kiln dried, 
Write, 
58th Street, 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 


prompt shipment. . . Carloads only. 
2236 West 


Chicago 36, tilinois. 





PIT and PITLESS 


Before 
be sure 
both Pit and Pitless types 
here are 


tures, 


buying your new barn cleaner, 
to investigate the LEACH, 
because 
combined all the best fea- 
proven over the years, of barn 


cleaner design and construction 


SILO UNLOADER 


Frozen or Unfrozen 





For Grass or 
Corn Silage 


A Leach Silo Un- 
loader will revolu- 
tionize your silage 
feeding problem as 
to time saved, 
labor saved, safety, 
and increased milk 
production. Backed 
by seven years of 
proven service. 


Mail Coupon 


LEACH CO. 


420 Main Street, 
Please send me the following: 


£ 
Silo Unloader Barn Cleaner & 
Literature Literature 
NAME. ....0:-ccccce __ 
Route Box No. _f 
Post Office 3 
State ¥ 
| 


Oshkesh, Wis. 
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HELP WANTED 


PFC AL QO FARM EQUIPMENT 
PPORTUNITIE BOOMS Wagon Unioader. Unloade $ tone of | TWO wher, maine, et Taoy acre mont 





r ‘ . nd ear » 
chopped = silage andy — Var aie dairy farm in Northern Illinois. located ir . 
- » into wer elevato ) - 

ts of Libertyville Registered Cuerr 

— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — eS eS ent (ae 
Excellent living conditions in owner's } ‘ 


me ‘ today OMS SILO 
wagor Inex pensiv Write jay. B , Top wages Permanent position for com; 


COMPANY. Harbor Beach, Michigan 13 aod oo 
men “ : n. Write or phone. LIBERTY BELL FARM 
The rate for advertising in this depart t is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for “help | compLrETE overhead spray irrigation system men. . ee 


Libertyville 














wanted’ and ‘positions wanted’ advertising whieh is onty 20 cents per word per insertion. Count Gorman Rupp pump mounted on four wheel ' Wit ; : 
address J. W. Fotey, Route 13, Green Bay, is ed as eight words. Blind Senn ton “fa Over 700 ft. 3” aluminum pipe WANTED Mar on el 4 tm apple plant 
advertisements must be signed: “BOX ZZ, © Hoard's Saivymen, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’ and with 13 me shleen elhows and tess. Ready te Can earn ined La month with ~~ and more 
count a6 & additional words. Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR y we: : ‘ep truck. eases BAKER SUPPLY CO., 781 Reibold Bldg, 





7) ‘s ira iled on pick 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- ge. Can be healed os s ps ce Sean Soak Dayton 2, Ohio 
for selling -t water Price §7 os i GOOD position for pasteurizing separating 


TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send orde , 
ERs MU c * to HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, PRED P BIEDERWOLP, Meaticelle, Ind. 13-2 2 ll a a a magne gr weer 














Wisconsin t 
NEW Hetter-Barns Books Best ways to build good position for milking purebred Holstein 

remodel and equip farm buildings. Please en- herd. Excellent housing, board and wages 

DAIRY CATTLE FARMS FOR SALE close d tor mailing cost. LOUDEN, Dept State age, whether single or married, wages 

3, Fairfield, Iowa. 1-24 desired in your first letter. BOX 925. care 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 13.4 


KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer DOUGLAS County, Wisconsin, improved and un- 





MAN—Married, sober, to assist in modern 











torty years. Large selection of choice Hol- improved farm lands for sale. If you are look- - lairy 
we and first calf heifers, tresh and close nen good ay nonin at a low price, come SEEDS AND PLANTS farm operation located in North Carvlina. Miid 
‘ ‘ bulls, T.. and Bang's test- to Douglas County, Wisconsin. Fertile soil, ta- climate within two miles of Atlantic Oces 
‘ ! ‘ i rt kload ts KENYON vorable climate. close markets at Superior and GRIMM, Ladak, Ranger and Hardistan Alfalfa Modern house, bath, electricity. Idea! sit 
! PHERS OO... big i s Phone Elgin Duluth, low land prices to the ambitious farm- Seed. Prices now start at 42c per Ib. Write for for the right family. State experience, refer 
1-° er interested in grasssland farming and milk complete seed list and free samples. GRIMM ence, size of family in first letter Ad ’ 
KEATING Hirothers Farm. Large selection test- production, of in raising beef cattle, sheep ALFALFA ASSOCIATION, Fargo, N. D. 500 BAYSIDE FARM, Box 365, Morehead + 
i snd Guernsey fresh and springing and poultry or in track gardening. Lake Superi- Cooperating growers. 13-2 North Carolina 
‘ alt fers. We ship on orders, OF assures cool summers, moderate winters and “ey for all —~ ml - —— e 
: ‘ f of govd cattl& telephone 414— reduces frost period, minimizes droughts and feeder cattle and other livestock. i 
Fort At n, Wisconsin 5-° excessive rainfall Good schools, excel _ high- FEED BAGS room house with electric stove, reirig r 
ATTENTION jairymen and cattle dealers. We ways, fine outdoor recreational opportunities and Bendix washer Must have smal! family 
can furt you i te heifers to freshen this County owned and privately wned improved WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and and available immediately Salary $2 r 
fall Cows of a reeds Let us know your and unimproved tracts available, Write for in- burlap feed bags Write for our quotations month plus other considerations, i ASTWooD 
needs We " supply them BHOTTEMA formation and circular MANLY SHARP, THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COM- FARM, Route #4, Barrington, lin I 
Farms, Bridgeport. Ind. Plaintield $266 20-° County Agent, Court House, Superior, Wis- PANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* phone 1190. 
REGISTERED W n Holstein calves for conei: 11-* 





high productios iy is xceptional offering of ‘arm Bargains Yandy 120 acre farm 
high produetion herds, | aceptionsl eiestng ot | SOSSIAL F m Bergsine. Dendy 120 seve term. AGENTS WANTED AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 

















large quantities, A me (.vernsey and Brown Owe Central Wieconein = ce 80 
s : Vaceinated against shipping fever. 72 ~ res “oom oi me pw ew *- Teg 2 a LEARN auctioneering. terms. soon. Free r 
Health sheet furnished. Well started—no milk Terme offered on both farms, Write PALMER | SO, FO spare time selling only 100 exquisite $1 REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason Civy, 
required. Visitors welcome. Write or telephone VINGER. Greenwood. Wis 13.3 Christmas ( ard asa rtme nts. a lowa. 2 
J M McFPAKRLAND & SUNS Watertown, FREE pictures of choice Cent. Wis. dairy farms, = on sight. Profits t l 0 on comple ad ine 
Ww . i $13.000 and up with personal GRAHAM eee samples personal zed pte pan Eg RABBITS 

FOR 4a ! heed en and bred Holstein and SALES CO. (2) Dancy, Wisconsin sortments on approval. STUART GREETINGS, 


325 W. Randolph, Dept. 822, Chicago 6, Il. 













































































. rneey he Can fur os rs - ULSON VIRGINIA dairy farms with income from $12,000 EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora or 
and heifers rite or pt e ‘ aur to $90,000 yearly Write tf description an 7 ’ i Plenty et ‘ 
a Se, eae, Seas al photos, G. B. LORRAINE, Law Building, Mare fee. WHITE'S RABBITRY. Nesars, 
HOLSTEIN ae and years same loca- Richmond, Virginia 13.3 POSITIONS WANTED on . *  - ‘ : 
PPS LA ebteaar dl , lee, Hl 8-° OREGON farms and ranches in our mild Willa = : 
PIPER Hires, Farm Purebred and grade Hol- mette Valley. Send 25¢ for our illustrated cata- EXPERIENCED farmer wants to manage large 
producti ype, pedigrees and health. log. KINGWELL AGENCY, Box 267-M, Cor- lairy-hog-poultry farm. Wages, share profit. DOGS 
Let juete y i es on Y ity Holsteins. vallis, Oregon 2-° No liquer. Modern, permanent only. BOX 910, 
. . . . . 7 
BULLS. Carns gd heh eg ae core Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Athineon, boi; | CEMUINE English Shepherd snd » Pups 
vagy tne BR gy : a nesses, 3646 bargains, 51 States. World's larg- ener ” Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
w burg - ater A ame, Buc m — est, 52 years service. STROUT REALTY, 7-T EXPERIENCED Veterinarian wishes suitable po- trial. Choice of sex Spayed females a ° 
_ ie. Ge by j MIN w. Hk RSHKY, So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ilinvis 13-3 sition ir me breeding association or farm, cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN 
oy Ts = a bros p - nr 4 BOX 927. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- NEL FARM, Ackley, Lowa. 4* 
sen econ ee ae son, Wisconsin SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, wat 
' ii ei ee bull ) .. . ‘ - " - . 
Pe ee oe at DAIRIES HERDSMAN Graham School and agricultural logs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan. | : 
: ; : college graduate. Experienced in feeding for WORKING Border Collies from choicest imported 
WISCONSIN “ r i tein heifers and calves GRADE A 4 P . a : . ; 
ne dairy in a beautiful Nevada valley. 160 production, raising calves, artificial insemina- parents. Puppies guaranteed. HOWARI) M 
‘ “ “ STRAUSS, Watertown, Wie- . . 
; 13.2 acres in alfalfa, permanent pasture and grain tion, bookkeeping, records and testing. Married CLAIN, Route 6, Lima, Ohio 12 
BLUE ibh Holat eifers fs Wisconsin's Three ee ye home, all conveniences. barns two childrer Prefer western states. BOX 920, ENGLISH Shepherd puppies, also Collies. Farrn 
. a and eldest deales Guaranteed oa pov sheds vuunk house. granary All dairy and farm care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. | raised heelers Satisfaction guaranteed. Males 
ve oan - a Beer Paap we ae 2 tractors. ba = 65 head $10; females $8 NORBERT GONNERING 
. = t olsteina ree 77, Sn atta: @ , . 
‘ ! Vaercinated tor shipping fever; T.B ROBIE ~ ik $93 we “ N ~was he | Route 1, Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 
at Wade teed. Mth deeths eek Gees b, owner, Box 523, Yerington, Nev. 12-2 HELP WANTED | COLLIES The kind that bring home the , 
. ~ one j “ ' Her! WALTER Guaranteed to please you. Dept. H, SIUMUNT 
LEHMANN, bb . i “ ‘ ; Watertown, W is SINGLE men with dairy. poultry. general farm KENNELS, Monticello, lowa, - 
HOLSTEIN and Cuer ’ snc ifers, fresh DAIRY EQUIPMENT experience. Top farm wages. Chance for train- 
pringers. Large ty ters. Bred tor ing and advancement. Excellent working and | POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 
‘ ‘ . . living conditions Steady year-round work 
‘ \ y ger heifer rH, Bang’s tested. MILK Can Racks——-A necessity for farm milk BOX 720. care Heard’s Dairyman. Port Atkio 
y ‘ k call ! nated. LAKESIDE houses Conforms with dairy sanitation pro- eon. Wieconsin 13.° CAPONS, Barron Leghorns, Broadbreasted Dela- 
DAIRY FARM. Gilver bet -— = se a-? grame Heavy steel construction Floor and WANTED Fxperienced artificial breeding tech- ware--Hamps. New Hampshires. F ey pene 
GRADE |i » 8 sete ey springing cows wall type. Write for literature and prices, nicians. minimum of one year actual experience teed Amazing bargains Write for catalog 
snd heifers Phone Caledonia 225, GREEN RUSSELL MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 79, Platte- chased ana fn eeeteel Gabiaia. Ween HEIMAN'S HATCHERY, Montrose 6, M 2-° 
MEADOW FARMS, R «, lilinois 20-° ville, Wisconsin . : é Pigeon: ~n . ae > 
, enced men need not apply Write to VALLEY 
MILKING, springing cows and heifers, many call- ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS, P. 0. B 454, I 
i va , srtificially bred; shipping te ~ arabe t Ox Poe SWINE 
rh Hang tested; COD ship ’ anus = nia 
: " . ives. KLEIN'S STOCKMEN S SUPPLIES SINGLE or married dairyman looking for job REGISTERED Berks hires. Sired by 3 State Fair 
DPALEVELAND \OCKES. Me ee Falls, Wis- with real opportunity with excellent Holstein Champions ractically grade prices. ORI) 
1 , 6-° HORN weights, 80c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 herd in Iilinois BOX 895. care Hoard’s ADAMS, Seen —l 6 pric oe 
LARGE . iu tein snd (Guernsey — 4 % ~ mR. Ib l ‘6, Ib = 2 ibs attoo Dairymar Fort Atkinaseor Wis 9.* 
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Folck Classic Averages 
$1,305 


On the day following the 84th an- 
nual meeting of The American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club, the annual Folck 
Classic Jersey Sale was held at the 
Chester Folck and Sons Farm at 
Springfield. This year marked the 
silver anniversary of the sale. 

There were outstanding consign- 
ments from many of the nation’s 
leading Jersey herds. Buyers appre- 
ciated the quality of the cattle, as 
evidenced by the fact that 50 ani- 
mals sold for an average of $1,305. 

Top animal in the sale was Jester 
Standard Advancer, a 6-year-old son 
of Jester Standard Jim, bred by 
Chester Foleck & Sons, Ohio, and 
owned by Folck and Mack Manor 
Farm. The Central Ohio Breeding 
Association paid $9,000 for this Ex- 
cellent Superior Sire. 

High selling female was another 
Folck consignment, Jester Fancy 
Pearl, and, incidentally, a daughter 
of Jester Standard Jim that sold to 
G. Schirmer of Harmony Farms, 
Connecticut, for $5,000. 

The sale was managed by Chester 
Folck & Sons with Glen Weikert and 
Tom McCord auctioneers. 

Following is a list of those animals 
selling for $1,500 or more and the 
buyers’ names: 

Central Ohio Breeding Association 


Jester Standard Advancer $9,000 
G. Schirmer, Connecticut 


Jester Fancy Pearl $5,000 
Shadel Farms, Wisconsin 

Victorious Melissa $3,100 

Imp. Lady Design Victorious 2,250 
Henry UVihlein, New York 

Masterman Princess Flora $2,700 


L. O. Crumpler, Pennsylvania 
Marlu Commando Pansy $ 
Dr. E. P. Guerrant, Kentucky 
Dandymac Zephr $2,000 
Middlebrook Farm, New Jersey 
Jester’s Royal Sparkle $ 
J.. Warren Nordyke, Missouri 


Victorious Dreamer $1,700 
Ohmer Myers, Ohio 
Bun Corciade Lassie iainilalbiiatianbijamaeae 
. 
Slagle Spring Sale 
“Gene” Slagle’s second annual 


spring sale was held at the fair- 
ground, Delaware, Ohio, the eve- 
ning of June 3, just ahead of the 
annual meeting of The American 
Jersey Cattle Club at Columbus on 
June 4. A total of 43 registered 
Jerseys sold for an average of 
$437.78 to purchasers from Arizona, 
New York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Connecticut, and Florida. 

The top of the sale was a 6-year- 
old daughter of the Excellent Su- 
perior Sire, Brampton Pinnacle Ba- 
sil, consigned by Harry Powers of 
Indiana and purchased for $900 by 
C. H. Nuhber & Sons of Ohio. The 
top heifer of the auction at $775 
was also consigned by Harry Pow- 
ers. She was purchased by Paul 
Dean Niday of Ohio. Jack Zimmer 
of New York purchased five head 
and was the heaviest buyer. 

Glen Weikert and Tom McCord 
did the selling from the box with 
Don Devault and Wilson Weikert in 
the ring. 


Midwest Guernsey Sale 


The 1952 Midwest Invitational 
Sale of Guernseys which was held 
at St. Charles, Ill, on April 28 in- 
cluded 58 animals from 37 herds in 
I}linois, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, and Indiana. They were 
purchased for an average of over 
$922 by buyers from Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, and Mississippi. A to- 
tal of 19 head sold for $1,000 or 
more with $5,000 the top figure. Mr. 
W. H. Odlum of Illinois paid this 
for Lockshore Leda, Excellent, good 


record, 5-year-old cow consigned by 
E. G. Swanson of Michigan. 

The second highest priced animal 
in the sale was an 8-month-old bull 
calf sired by Curtiss Candy Levity 
Heir from the outstanding cow Pat- 
sy Jean of Meadow Lane, one of the 
members of an exceptionally good 
cow family at Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany Farms. Marion and Laurel 
Peck of Illinois purchased this 
youngster for $3,300. 

Seitz, Cole, and McKerrow did the 
selling with Co-Ordinator Gavin Mc- 
Kerrow making the announcements 
from the box. 

Following is a list of those ani- 
mals selling for $1,000 or more and 
buyers’ names: 

W. H. Odlum, Illinois 

Lockshore Leda $5,000 

Ger Gar Levity Buttercup 2.000 
Marion & Laurel Peck llinois 


Curtiss Candy Jean's Curtiss $3,300 
Lakewood Farm, Illinois 

Lookout Valley Levity Pauline $1,725 
H. Vogt Wisconsin 

Wey Acres B's All-Melba $1,550 
Mrs. G. McNaught, Illinois 

Lockshore Amber $1,450 

Edgewood'’s Master Maid 1,400 
F. J. Moore, Minnesota 

Cecile of Walkush Farm $1,450 

Wey Acres Bellringer’s Alma 1,000 
Pinehurst Farms, Inc Illinois 

Beau Jade $1,300 

E. & L. E. Funk, Missouri 

Franchester King's Ione $1,200 

Meadow Lodge Treasurer 1,100 
Robert V. Mehaffey, Illinois 

Curtiss Candy Lucky Peach $1.175 
Herbert J. Rogers, Illinois 

Blossomiand Sally $1,100 
John R. Kimberly, Wisconsin 

Edinham Patient Blossom $1,050 


Holstein Sale Averages 
$1,301 


With an average of $1,301, 90 head 
of carefully selected Holstein-Frie- 
sian dairy animals changed hands at 
the National Holstein sale in Roa- 
noke, Thursday, Jyne 5. 

Highest selling animal was Pabst 
Sir Fobes Burke, a young bull calf, 
consigned by Pabst-Knutson, Wiscon- 
sin, and purchased by Mrs. Amalie 
Trunz, Trunlan Farms, New York, 
for $4,200. Evi C. Scholz, herdsman 
for Trunlan Farms, did the bidding. 

Top selling female was Carnation 
Skylark Princess Pabst, consigned 
by Carnation Milk Farms, Washing- 
ton. She was purchased for $3,000 
by John Stumpf & Son, Pennsylvan- 
ia, as a 2-year-old heifer. 

The first fifteen animals averaged 
$1,845. 





Foot and Mouth Hits Island 
of Jersey 
Word was received May 6 that 


foot and mouth disease has spread 
to the Island of Jersey. That island 
has been included in a tight ban on 
the movement of cattle which cov- 
ers half of the British Isles. 








“When the golfers quit breaking 
my windows, I'll keep my chickens 
from laying eggs on the course.” 


Jersey Breeders Dedicate 
New Home 
(Continued from page 567) 


duction requirement to be 400 Ibs. 
fat per cow regardless of size of 
herd; type requirement raised from 
§2% to 83%. 


Record Number on Test 


In his fifth annual report to the 
1embership, Executive Secretary 
Floyd Johnston stated that 1951 
witnessed the fourth highest year 
in registrations, with 70,343, a slight 
increase over last year. There were 
45,043 transfers, seventh highest 
year. As in the other breeds, the 
downward trend in male registra- 
tions continued. Almost one-fifth, 
19.2%, of all Jerseys registered dur- 
ing the year resulted from artificial 
insemination, as compared to 9.3% 
three years ago. 

New buyers numbered 11,214. 
While this was down from last year, 
it has been exceeded only three 
times in the past 15 years. Most en- 
couraging phase of this year’s re- 
port was in connection with the 
volume of testing. It reached an all- 
time high with more than 30,000 
cows on test, 28,965 on HIR and 
2,962 on ROM. Average production 
was 7,298 lbs. milk with 390 lbs. fat, 
highest in the last 10 years. 

The Type Classification program 
had one of the best years since it 
was established in 1932, 1,089 herds 
were rated in 43. states. Official 
ratings were placed on 15,487 ani- 
mals during the year, bringing the 
total number to more than 153,000. 
There are more Jerseys classified 
than any other breed. 

Secretary Johnston concluded his 
report on an optimistic note . 

“The coming vear, and the next 
few years ahead, should be the 
greatest in the history of the breed. 
The time and effort of all of us 
can now be devoted to the promo- 
tion of the breed .. . the welfare 
of the breed is in our hands .. . and 
the future looks bright to me, al- 
though not without tribulations.” 


Frank Barber Master Breeder 

The Master Breeder Award was 
presented to Frank W. Barber, Ten- 
nessee. This award is given annu- 
ally to the member judged to be 
most deserving of recognition in his 
accomplishments of breeding Jersey 
cattle. Barber has managed six 
leading Jersey breeding establish- 
ments and is currently breeding con- 
sultant for several Jersey breeders 
in Tennessee. Twenty-four Jersey 
bulls have been rated Superior Sires 
on farms with which Barber has 
been associated and he was respon- 
sible for breeding many animals 
which won top awards at National 
Jersey shows. 

The certificate for the living life- 
time butterfat champion of the 
breed went to 17-year-old J. Royal 
King’s Quomage, owned by Brigham 
Farm, Vermont, on her lifetime pro- 
duction of 8,151 Ibs. fat from 166,822 
Ibs. milk. 

The President’s Rotating Cup, 
awarded to the cow producing the 
greatest amount of butterfat on 
ROM, was won by Blossom Susie 
of Redmond. She produced 21,243 
lbs. milk containing 1,210 Ibs. fat 
in 365 days on 2x. She is owned by 
Ralph Keller, Washington. 


Hats Off to the Ladies 


Many of the wives and young 
girls have been taking care of the 
baby calves in my association, and 
the calves show a very marked im- 
provement. — Bos Conway, tester, 
Marion, Iowa, DHIA. 
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Sale Announcements 


June 28—Jerseys. Crescent Ridge Jersey 
Dispersal, Minneapolis. Minnesota. Ivan N, 
Gates, Sale Manager, West Liberty, Iowa. 

July 14—Holsteins. Oosterhuis Farms 
Dispersal at Oconomowoc, Wis. Baird & 
Darcey, Sale Managers. Waukesha and 
Watertown, Wis. 

July 15—Holsteins. Wisconsin Breeders 
Sale at Watertown, Wisconsin. Baird & 
Darcey, Sales Mgrs., Waukesha and Water 
town, Wisconsin. 

July 18-19—Guernsevs. Riegeldale Farms 
Dispersal at Trion. Georgia The Louls 
McL. Merryman & Sons, Inc., Sale Man- 
agers, Sparks, Maryland 

July 24—Jerseys. Sheckler-Newman Jer- 
sey Sale at Fairtield, Iowa. Ivan N, Gates, 
Sale Manager, West Liberty, lowa 

Aug. 2—Jerseys. Southeastern Region- 
al Jersey Sale at Talladega, Alabama 
Laurence B.-Gardiner, Sale Mar Mem- 
phis, Tenn 

Aug. 7—Jerseys. New York State Sale at 
Cobleskill, New York. Gene Slagle, Sale 
Manager, Columbus, Ohlo. 

August 11—Guernseys. Kennersley Dts 
persal at Church Hill. Maryland rhe 
Louis MeL. Merryman & Sons, Inc., Sale 
Managers, Sparks, Maryland 

August 18—Guernsevs. Louls Merryman 
82nd Sale, at State Fair Grounds, Timoni 
um, Maryland. The Louls MclL.. Merryman 
& Sons, Inc., Sale Managers, Sparks, 
Maryland 


September 6—Jerseys Annual Wapa 


koneta Sale at Wapakoneta, Ohio. Gene 
Slagle, Sale Manager, Columbus, Ohio 
September 13—Jerseys Your Oppor 


tunity Sale at North Portland, Oregon 
Ross Wurm, Sale Manager, 1127 North 
Palm Avenue, Whittier, California 

Octeber 6—Guernseys Wisconsin Show 
Window Sale, Wisconsin Guernsey Breed 
ers Associations, Sale Mgr., Box 14, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin 





CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


Improved Stud Service 











An opportunity to follow a well-defined 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines 

Selected Matings available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Illinois Telephone: Cary 5411 





GUERNSEYS 


New Guernsey Book FREE 


Send now for new 20-page Booklet “Own 
Guernseys’'—detailed information on bet- 
tering your income with Guernsey cattle 
and premium-priced GOLDEN GUERN- 
SEY Milk. Don't delay it's FREE! 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
252 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 











GUERNSEY HEIFERS 


FOR SALE 


2 Healthy, good size 

Guernsey Heifers 
from 7 months to 11/2 
years old. Half of these 
old enough for fall breed- 


ing. — WRITE — 


SUNNYSIDE DAIRY FARM 


LEXINGTON VIRGINIA 

















GLADYS 
OF HAM FARM 


4 yrs., 305 days, 2X, 
D.H.L.A. 17,5622 mi! 
1,016.82 fat 
World record 
in service 
Herd record 1950-—-D.11.1.A. 19,177 t : 
fat Highest in Virginia As of Jan. 1, 1951 all 
the mature cows in the herd had D.HW.IL.A. 2X 
records the highest of which averaged 11.844 milk, 
629.62 fat—332 days Bull calves from high 
record dams for sale or lease 


R. R. CROWGEY, Owner 


HAM FARM, WYTHEVILLE, VA. 


JOHN H. CROWGEY, JR., Mgr. 





















450 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


AT AUCTION 


THIS MONTH AND NEXT 


RIEGELDALE FARMS DISPERSAL 


‘PRION, GEORGIA, which is in Northwest cor- 


er 6 ‘eorgia near the mountains and not hot. 
ret. AND SAT., JULY 18-19, 10 A. M. CST 
Ai ihe iarm, Georgia Highway 27 15 eviles South 
of Chaitanooga, Tenn ? mites North of Rome, 
Georgia 

190 HEAD 5 Herd Sires, 10 service aged bulls 
15 Bull Calves 85 Cows ali A.R. or on test 24 
Bred WHeilers 51 Open Heilers 


Over 90% trace to Green Meadow Meiba 15342- 
963-FF, Wortd's Record, & daughiers, 7 A.R.-4 
sons, 2 A.R., 2 in active service 





GREEN MEADOW MELBA 15342-963.FF 2 


MONDAY, AUGUST TITH, 9:45 A. M. OST. 
CHURCH HILL, MARYLAND 

On Route 213. & miles south of Chestertown, Md., 
9 mites north of Centerville, Mad 65 mutes south 
of Wilmington, Del 
165 HEAD 6 Bulls 70 Cows 29 Bred Heiters 
60 Open Heiters trom catves to breeding age 

7.8. Accredited Bang's Free Certified 

Calthood Vaccinated with Strain 19 

Rich in the bieed of Green Meadow Coronation 
King and timp. Border Raider 


LOUIS MERRYMAN’S 82ND SALE 
MARYLAND STATE FAIR GROUNDS, TIMO- 
NIUM MARYLAND, MONDAY, AUGUST 18 


100 HEAD .20 Bulls of Service Age 60 Cows 
and Bred Heiters 20 Open Heiters 
7.8. and Bangs Free 
Many Vaccinated with Strain 19 
For Catalogues Write THE LOUIS Mcl. MERRY- 
AN & SONS, INC., Sparks, Maryland 


IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 








Why not be the pre oud owner of vour 
own herd sire \ have many out of 
700 aM) or un hy . Eires n 
stock vou are look it , 
wants better vet come ind se 

yourself The World's Greatest Pro 
duction Herd Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 

















FOR SALE—Bull Born Jan., = 


A Coldepring 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smitiwitte Flats New York 
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QUALITY GUERNSEYS | 
Registered and Grade Femates of All Ages N 
and Registered Bulls ‘ 

c r rect ¢ " 
i t I ‘ 
siat ¥ rh I ‘ i i ‘ 
howt Va i R ye 4 
WAUKESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREED- 4 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, Wis. § 
See 





GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


Sired by McDonald Farms King 
Myhav King @ t Mel ! 
frat ! \ 

n Ia hong i ’ 
ana nt R i 


\ : 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


your purebred Guernseys 
\ " 





Come to Wisconsin tor 


We 

1 i ‘ 

grid your ‘ ' 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASS'N 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Otto C. Kline, Secretary 





BETTER GUERNSEVS 


Purebred and er ad ‘ ling tuction 
and type r red } 

value your ! R . 
ice to t JEFFERSON CO. GUERN 


SsEeY BREEDERS ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis 





PLAN FOR THE FUTURE OF 


YOUR HERD 
by selecting a oon pall 
Stertingste Marauder 3 ar av 15.291 
5S near d SF avi 
i j $s ' r We His sister a Cl 
i era s Worlds Re i cow 
aid la j t « “ee lis sons from 


i ' i 5 
Looking Forward With Lookout Valley" 
LOOKOUT VALLEY FARM, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


GRANDVU GU ERNSEYS | 





Onering Select Guernsey Bull C iives | 
“ Phi Ia 
M ‘ Pod il three near 
h I t 
af z 
j s I x ut M i 
\ i Pat r ' 
: Xf ure The Right Kind At The 
Rig ht Price 
i" rf For 8 \ r me t 
CRANOVU FARMS Wrightstown, Wisconsin 





Young Bulls For Sale 


I 4 

t Meadow 
I b i ! 1 Rk. I I 1 King 
s f 614 to 926 fat 
\ \ f full 


R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT. WISCONSIN 
J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
per e 





' vi« jairy 
! ‘ pure 


\ BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASSN, BAR- 
RON, WIS. 








errr rrr - 


Brandtjen Farms Guernseys 
“WHERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE" 


We « t en 
i M ‘ \ ' , 
it { it } ‘ ced 

i ‘ ‘ ibs 

hit ti . t z \ very 
BRANODTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minnesota 


wwe wee er we wer rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrer 


FINE YOUNG BULLS 





also some bred cows aveilable'at fair prices ed 
lLangwat sir J ‘ 
s 1 1 « ' x 
A i “ 
‘ I lhig 
t V Bear is ater, Mi write 
SANITARY FARM DAIRIES 
415 Grove St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 








1952 OFFERINGS — TOPS 


HERD — 40 HEAD 


Hich HIR Records 
Shew Cows Popular Breeding 
SEE THIS HERD NOW 
E. &. iAL) VARY 


Sterling, Rt. 2 Hlinois 




















FOR SALE 


YOUNG | GUERNSEY ‘BULL CALVES 


gt a 
\ ob ae fr ‘ bre ling 
it toad ifort eaflets r (iuern 
York 
BURTON LANE FARM 
Box 552 Lake Forest, Ilinois 





AYRSHIRES 
IRES 


Most Proritas.te Cows rs. 


Big Milkers -. - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Write fer Boosters 


Ayrshire Breeders Association 
10 Center Se, Brendon, Ve 

















) Bvanithias 


D9 We Have 23 Cows 
in Our Herd With 
Over 75,000 Lbs. 
Milk 

illy Recorded To Their tndividual Credit 
tiher herd can equal that accomplish 
ment). Herd Cl ssification Average .882. (Top 
in the Nation for the breed). Production — 57 
cows av. 10,702 milk, 454 tat. When You're 
Ready For The Best Come To The Home of 
Champions 


a 


WINDROW FARMS 


BOX HO, OXFORD, MICHIGAN 















REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 


Born 4-22-52 Dam classified “Very (Ciood"’ for 
type and her 3 lactations av. 10.6¢ be. milk, 
4.2% and 449 ibe. fat in 305 oa milked twice 


daily. Pedigree and prix ym reques 
STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N.Y. 


L Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Production, Test, Disposi- 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls; from tested and typed dams. Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree; 
let him convince you. 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New Haven 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams. 


HOOSIERLEA FARMS 





Indiana 





Franklin, indiano 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL 
born 815-51 by Preferred Pedigree Sire 
Dam's record 12.3432 milk, 6 B Fat 
as a 2 yr. old. Write 

GREENFIELD FARMS 
3300 South 76 St. West Allis, Wis. 








JERSEYS 











Breed Jerseys— 
“the profit cow” 






$ Mature and calve earlier 
$ Cost less to raise 

$ Are better grazers 

$ Have best heat resistance 
$ Make more profit per acre 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. G * Columbus, Ohio 


HEAVEN HILL JERSEY 


SALES ARE GOOD 
AT HEAVEN HILL 


People like what we have to offer in 
producers with character. We also like 
to keep our prices sufficiently modest to 
help you own the bull of your dreams 
Your Letter Is Indeed Welcome. 
Write Today. 


Heaven Hill Jarm 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 




























IDEAL 
FARM JERSEYS 


We usually have for sale, 5-6-7-Star 


bull calves from M.M.-Gold Medal 
and Ton of Gold cows at reasonable 
prices. Herd classification avg. near- 


ly 90°. Fully accredited. Our illus- 
trated catalogue furnished upon re- 
quest. 


IDEAL FARM, Vestal, N. Y. 


W. L. JOHNSON, Owner 








BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


Our Herd Headed By Two Excellent Superior 
Sires — SYBIL OWL CADMAN and JUNE 
VOLUNTEER CONFIDENT. Three Superior 
Sires developed at Brigham Farm, all trans- 
mitting 600 Ibs. fat or more. Buy Great Pro- 
ducers By Outstanding Sires At 







§ Brigham 


— Farm 
RR 


Established 1803 
ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, Owner 


ST. ALBANS VERMONT 

















JERSEY BULL CALF 


CRANDSIRE SON OF IMP. IN-DAM bull ont of 


Ex. Dan. of Rex. of Oaklands with 5542 fat. Out 
{ Ex. Gold Medal Imj ow, 7242 fat. Dam 2nd 
ze Jr. Yearling Pacific Coast Exposition 195 


WRITE BOX 337, Alamo, Tennessee 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





BILTMORE JERSEYS 





DO YOU WANT 
A TOP INVESTMENT? 
You Get More Cow 
For Your Money In A Jersey 
Jerseys Are The Breed 
That's GOOD AS GOLD 


You Can Select From 1,300 Registered 
Jerseys At 


Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 




















YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE 


Should come from 
PINE BEACH FARMS 

NEVIS, MINNESOTA 
We can offer you more inherited produc- 
tion for less money. Give us a chance to 
prove this statement. A card will do. The 
largest herd of purebred Jerseys in Minne- 
sota. 


BRYN MAWR FARM OFFERS 


A Jan. bull calf by our Mermaid Golden Prince 
Six Star. Very Good proven sire and out of Blonde 
Nina 480 Ib. fat at 4 yre., 2x. Nina, a daughter 
of Storrs Blonde Spitfire senior Superior sire 
Write for pedigree and price. Route 1, South St. 
Paul, Minn., FRANK 8B. ASTROTH. 


GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS 


ready for light serv 








One of the finest young bulls 

ice that you ever saw, for $150—one a little bit 
better for $20 These are both real bargair Send 
for information ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY 
FARM, Festus, Missouri. 





DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS 


Can furnish Choice High Grade Springer and Fresh 
Cows. Mostly Jerseys. Also Bred and Springer heif- 
ers. Younger heifers. Orders filled year around 
PLAIN VIEW STOCK FARM, 

R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. Phone 2-4090 


SHECKLER-NEWMAN JERSEY SALE 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA - THURS., JULY 24th 
At Russell Sheckler farm—S.E. edge of Town 


45 HEAD - PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 
as HEAD—From SHECKLER Herd At Fairfield 





g 6 Daus. of BRAMPTON W.R. LORD 
Cl AIR Superior Sire-—-12 daus. ave. 563 Ibs. fat; 
10 daus. of STANDARD LORD BASIL--Six Star 
Ex ent son of Tristram Lord Basil 


= HEAD From NEWMAN HERD at Stockport, 
including oe MILKING HERD OF 18 


( a { Randleigh and River Road Farm Breed 
ing Many bred to Tristram Sparkling Basil—a 
LORD BASII Highest Ex 


f TRISTRAM 

eller perior Sire of the breed 

Calthood Vaccinated 7.8. & Bang's Tested. 
For catalog Write 

IVAN N. GATES, Sale Mgr., West Liberty, lowa. 


Auctioneer—Warren Collins, Jesup, lowa 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULL 


t Sr. S 





5 Stars 29 Credits 
Dropped November 10, 1951. Sire: Bramp- 
ton W. R. Lord Clair, Superior Sire 12 
daus. 563 = B.F Dam: Royal Valiant 
Beauty. E xcellent “‘Ton of Gold’ Cow 


2.1292 B Price ond Pedigree on request. 
GOLD STAR HERD 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, towa 


RECENT BULL SALES INCLUDE 





Tristram Advancer to Clyde L. Fletcher of Clith- 
era Minnesota. The Fletchers are old time Jersey 
ent siasts interested in the combination of type 
and top production 


Volunteer Promoter Prince to Roy Haines of Cen 
ter Point, lowa. Mr. Haines has a very nice herd 
and is interest 


DODGE JERSEY FARM 
1942—MARELYN JERSEYS—1952 


— Our Tenth Year With Jerseys — 


ed in further improving it 


Center Point, lowa 





All Bulls of Breeding Age Sold. At the present 
time we have only one bull calf on the farm 
lropped 2-23-52 fer for sale. Why not write 
for coms » information on this youngster. He 
may be just the future herd sire for you, All in 


quiries are given o 
Address Alvin K. Ringe, Manager 
MARELYN JERSEY FARM, Wadsworth, Illinois 


GOOD BULL FOR SALE 


We have a very attractive yearling bull 


ifr prompt attention 





for sale. Sire: Edgeleys Betty Aim, a 
tested sire. Dam: Mable Aim Masters, a 
Ton of Gold Cow that is also the dam of 


Mable Royal first prize aged cow and best 
uddered cow at the 1950 Waterloo Show 
= very typy calf is priced right. Write 
oday. 


SHADEL FARMS Janesville, Wisconsin 


PIXY FARM — SINCE 1897 
ALL of the producti 


on the Jers 





yn records are available to you 
eys at Pixy Farm. All cows are on test 
every year and have been since 1939-——you can 
study the records. We welcome your visit to study 
the herd. Yo 
Chas. 


ir inquiry 


S. Kelly - 


will receive a prompt reply 


David Kelly, Hudson, Wis. 





ALL BREEDS OF DAIRY CATTLE 
Pure breds and grades. Foundation animals and 
tanding individuals fer both breeding and 
my specialty. MID-WEST SALES SERVICE, 
Louis “Seitz. 11133 W. Bluemound Rd., Wauwa- 
tosa 13, Wisconsin. 
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BROWN SWISS ||MERCULES HOLSTEIN 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 


ts A aio stron rey auust cat} 1] QUALITY BULLS || stn. ttecinh iin tine er ure 

















° ve been used for over 30 years, We 
You Will... His sire is @ Very Good, 3/4 brother to CEE ee ee a naan te Oe 
PROFIT MORE th the Excellent, All-American, Crescent WITH INBRED a SS ee 
wrt Beauty Lady Gloria. | We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
“KNOW-HOW” | porebred and high wrades.” Xt prevent. there are 
} special flering spr Zz hig?! grade cows 
BROWN SWISS that will improve your herd. | a Se S Sen eae I 
The Sired by “CHAMPION” whose - 3s a4 
” 6 nearest dams average 1,076 Services—-W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
arm ow - : See ag a= foal 
JSarmers C lbs. fat out of dams with A. R. a ee oe 
1 Brown Swiss cattle have built their own records up to 950 Ibs. fat. All pe cade. Tele © 3644. Waukesha, Wis.. 


or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DU PAGE RIVER FARM DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


popularity. Their consistent, profitable 
production over many years makes them 
the choice of better dairy farmers every- 
where. They are truly the farmers cow 


ages. 



































For More Information and Free Literature y : 
Write JOLIET, ILLINOIS | Waukesha Wisconsin 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. His dam (above), is o Very Good, 637 aon Oona ome & 
Ib. Fat, 4.1%, 3 year old. She is out JEFFERSON COUNTY 
of a 607 Ib. fat dam, and a Very LSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN 
Good Silver Medal Production Sire. | — ion « : io thee ie 
7000 oListeins egisterec oO gKraaes — 
4 0 L S T bE | NS Hercules is priced right to sell. Write EUREKA FARMS Offer ‘ or a carload Let us quote you on qual 
i H 3 an excellent bu Orn NOV 951, sired by our | jt ‘attle fro accredited herds wer 1000 
ee Pedigree, price, and other informe- Frazier bull and from our oldest cow, a Carnation | herds with 350 on DIILA ‘to select y rom 
tion. — cow Also ; ave some younger e Since | Free tieldman’s services 
= TT 1 we have used 7 Carnation b lis an the herd | . " 
ECON OMICAL FEEDERS sco MEYER & SONS vw — - gueehs ~ — e 1918 — — at Phone 1340 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Large feed capacity enables Holsteins to utilize large Hannibal, Missouri ca oa Baragll oy his plan profitedie — 








amounts of home-grown feeds to main- 
tain top production, 
. They have the capacity 
There’s @ | tor greater Vitamin D in- 
FUTURE take and convert carotene 















C. E. Hurlbert, EUREKA FARMS, Stockton, Ill. 








90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 








HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


i : 2 V 
a than do the cunltes Choice quality selected grade cows and heifers in Grade and Purebred Holsteins and HEIFERS 


any stage of pregnancy desired. Large selections Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
available the year around Negative to recent ice contact RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- ‘ 
TB and State Laboratory Bang's Tests. Many of FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- for your selection on hand at all 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N _ 





FA eboro, Vermont . aeiinn ahed > . : 
OF AMERICA e Brattl . Vv ° calthoed = pation stetma. — re ar peiose aren. Seartary. acim Gia. wih | times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
will not be undersold. Private sales daily wnadacertad , * | consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 











LR BROWN 8 CO waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
9060-87 bees tien ps Stastnn 2b 98, Onto D . C F S | stein cows are raised from founda- 
-f ° i nna . : a * ri ra, _ , 
Phone: Kirby 5041 Established 1849 airy ows or a e tion pure breds. Priced to meet your 


demands, one or a carload. We have 








Ohio's Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors Tt in need of good dairy cows, selected . : 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly transportation for delivery to your 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS farm 
DARCEY. . . . 
. : : —_ Write or Phone 
Top Quality Bull Calf | | } Tri-County Holstein Association | | ae, w. nents, route 3, Juneau, Wisconsi 
Watertown Wisconsin . Boxcss dle Metcesnes Miase es 

















We have a top quality bull calf born a be § % e Cc d 
-7-51 > has ple g ps 

EA RR a ene Se 
are lus " > sire increase s s H S 

Se Fee preuan Giese woh, incre We Wisconsin Holsteins Heifers 


over dams 









































. When thinking of Uniform High Production and If you're lookin 
> ds s 7 os as ¢ a - - 2 gz for cows or heifers come 
EAR TAG 8869 RI Sn eet ant © y sree Type. ae! Wisconsin institution mas oem to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
4 = : . . aw oO : 8 8 om yred and developer ) i 
Born March 29, 1951 record of, 468 Ibs. on twice a day milk- tensified eh - ey 37th and S.P ° M. A few raised. Buy them first hi anded and save 
His 6 nearest year Tested Dams ing. She has a wonderful udder and ot the great sires bred by us and whose names aan — We ae * vag a ~ 0 aged one 
Average 956 Lbs. Fat milks out fast. and quick to the ma- are synonymous with the best in type and produc ros o aaen ll aa Beng my all = 
° chine. Photograph, pedigree and price tion are ows fers on hi » one ae 
Buy This supplied upon request. We invite your WISCONSIN ADMIRAL BURKE LAD eae ae insportation for any number 
inquiry WISCONSIN IDEAL . 
Handsome Progressor Son, WISCONSIN MASTERPIECE LOUIS NEHLS 
z MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana SOWISCOL 8B. B. CREATOR Ph 4933 Wi j 
R d f S one Juneau, isconsin 
eaay for service, Sons and grandsons of these great sires are 
’ in our herds and in the best herds throughout the 
He’s a Rare Investment me HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
NY bell ¢ Secoate LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS When in need of a herd sire, REGISTERED AND GRADES 
~~ a 
A ull IFOm & Caug ter of Revela Offer a choice selection of bull calves, up to ter write fer our latest bull tiet. A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
tb th o ii 4 oft > a aaveee months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor-State Dept. | can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
Ly A _ SS eae gal Pearl. a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst Public Welfare, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin —— or grades a yee experience - a 
- ‘m , : Bw tegal, from r-lb. 2x, Ex ¢ w of ri yreeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service, 
that is from the Washington State Rec- no ig oa ie - oe Angele. oy Wie bs : 
ord Governor daughter, Carnation Inka aga same ta “9 +~ = all A R. "cows wit ee a eae eee eee eee 
Homestead Pontiac. Sired by Hallrose to 650 Ibs. as mature cows Several from 4% OLSTEIN HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 
Progressor. and out, of 2 snetfer that | | dams.” Send for pedigrees and descriptions agg erage sib Frank Hertel, 619 Rabert St. Fert Atkinaon, Wie 
i Jur et ee ¥ ° eld, nnesota : § : 
ine as a 2vear old (she from a cow (Accredited and Certified Herd) BREEDERS ASSOCIATION Phone: 599 day or might 
that made 1129pounds of fat in Class B, . a | land. E oun- . : 
and won Reserve Grand Champion hon- Baye panting ag sacrnatirs — — = Columbia County Holstein Breeders’ Assn. 
; » sho y iat a ls ties ove * eo “3 - Good qualit tegistered and ¢ i ein cows 
ors in the show ring in 1950, from a Ist FRANK LUHRS DAIRY COW MARKET bred and grades, also good registered service age and bre 1 helt ~~ Also 8 ta tegistered bulls 





yrize 1000 pound show cow), this bull 


I ! " ‘ ’ rate aa) ’ Pali 
h on strong beckine bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant selected from good producing penlthe hende. 


Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, kine Ranvier 
1362 Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. | waiTeR WRIGHT, R. 1, Columbus, Wisconsin 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 
Write or wire at once for details. SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. La Salle 1456 


Address: 
a DANE COUNTY HousreN | WISCONSIN, BREEDERS, SALE 


Has What It Takes || sreeers cooPERATIVE ASSN. | fer an crate tai ers 




















7a Stuart Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington 























. Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade animals with 400 to 5002 fat records; 20 to 25 
That s and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's larges! heifers due in early fall; 15 yearlings and calves 
— RAWLEIGH Dairy counties where 15.000 cattle are on D.H.T.A from well bred dams; several grandsons of Burke 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially. from high record dams; some from show winning 
REVELATION ORMSBY For information write dams. Bale to be held at the Darcey Sales Pavil- 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman ion, 7 miles north of Watertown on Highway 26 
First-class young bull now for sale 353 W. Joh St., Madi i i Sale starts at L2noon, BAIRD & DARCEY, Mégrs., 
7 nearest dams average 888 Fat, 25515 Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 Waukesha and Watertown, Wis. 
Milk Sire's 6 nearest dams average 
} 142 Fat, test 3.85 Dam has Fat 365d Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad’s tranen 
tv 634. Milk (2X 3.6°,) 17569. Mater- of high production and good type is inherited 
} nal sister of Rawleigh Della x ny! by his sons. On mature 2X-305 day basi 
Dean, Fat 365d 5y 999, Milk (3X 3.8% Roamer shows an increase on 94 dam-daugl 
26618. Dam is a daughter of Rawlelgh ter pairs of 850 milk, 30 fat. Regal shows ar 
Cedar Park Bonnie DeKol Della Buttercup, Fat 365d 6y 1038. Milk increase on 42 pairs of 1170 milk, 48 fat 


y This month we offer a son of Cedar Park (3X 3.4%) 30403, and of a Silver Medal Burke-bred bulls and semen available 





















































Sunnie DeKol born May 7, 1952. Cedi sire. , 
, Park Be _ . Hebe i has a A R. Sakae —_ pees. _ ae ee , "PABST FARMS. Inc. , 
? 50D bs tt vith . = tot ae in 301 eelrante Fee Ser pe , rae a * ened : , inc. : Pabst Regal ‘‘Excellent’’ 
ee a B The W. T. Rawleigh Company v7) edal Proven Sire Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. Gold Medal Proven Sire 
” ‘ This calf is sired by our Sr. herd sire, Car- 
[eS 2 eee Freeport, Illinois 
‘ calf marked 75% black ’ 
For pedigree i picture write Breeding stock of both sexes 
, I r ir rit REGISTERED HOLSTEINS FOR SALE and high producing herd re- 
) an nee yiacements, both grades and purebreds of all ages, now available and on display at r 
, STOFFELL 5 ‘MILK FARM POLLED HOLSTERNS 7: aoe Re ee newly opened Sales Barn. Let us know your needs and we will be glad to fill your orders 
, R. #12 Knoxville, Tenn. Holsteins by using one of our polled balls om pou HAWTHORN-MELLODY FARMS LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
4 cows. Nothing 1s ct ns 
THE GANOWER FARM 
Robert W. Gardner Solon Mills, ttl. 
WE HAVE BULLS FOR SALE! -'0" «vs 
ALL BULL CALVES SOLD ° ice age out of good 
All of our present crop. of bull calves have been type and high record dams. These bulls are sired by Green Meadow Constellation (plus 
H ver ~ . yme very | — H : : "i 
i —, a oon ee eee — A 6 mos. bull, sired by our son of Hallrose proof 1917 fat and sire of many show winners), Green Meadow Miracle (son of Vale 
: > grandeon of ‘“Pletic + Why not put your Progressor and trom 9, danghter of | out of the Ex. twice 10007 2x “May") and Pabst Reburke Vale (son of Regal out of a 
rvation in for one of these od oun son of Carnation Black Magic ery goo ' . . : 
r i ad a " ‘ . 5 pocngten type and from dams with good records ra daugh. of Burke). These bulls are priced to sell. Write NOW for price and 
CHESTNUT KNOLL FARM Purcellville, Va. FOXHOME FARMS Sycamore, Illinois ; 
GREEN MEADOW FARMS Elsie, Michigan 


























Aeeping The 


Bull In Service 


Hints that will help you keep your herd 


sire active throughout his normal life span. 


by £. A. Woelffer, D.U.M. 


HAT about the bull's health and care? To 
keep him growing or breeding for effective 
period of 
health 
confine 


reasonable 
years, we about his 
and welfare. In this will 
ourselves to some of the important problems in 
raising and keeping the bull so that he may per- 
a number of years. Let's be- 
gin with the young calf 

growth, he requires milk or milk 
and grain. Included must 
be adequate supplies of vitamins and minerals. 
If the roughage not contain sufficient 
amounts of these essential ingredients they must 
be supplied from other sources 


reproduction for a 
must be concerned 


discussion we 


form effectively for 


For proper 
substitutes, rood hay 


does 


Treat him as well as the heifers ... 


Young animals are more susceptible to infec- 
tions and exposure than adults. The young bull 
should receive as much care and attention as the 
heifer calves. Good housing is fully as important 
as good feeding. Recommended practices include 
dry, clean, well-bedded pens and good ventilation 
Extreme and wide temperature variations and 
drafts should be avoided. Scouring, coughing, 
pneumonia, and other ailments often have their 
beginning in improper housing 

(ne of the most common causes of temporary 
breeding sires is over-use. 
no hard and fast rules that indicate 
times a young bull may be used 
a young bull is to wait 


sterility on 

Phere are 
the number of 
A veneral rule for using 
until he is a year old and then let him serve not 
than 12 to 18 times the first year. Service 
as evenly distributed as possible 


more 


should be 


When to separate bulls ... 


Young bulls should be separated from heifers 


or other young bulls as soon as they form the 
persistent habit of riding other calves in the 
same pen. Some young bulls acquire this nui- 
sance as early as three to six months while oth 


ers can be safely permitted to run loose with 


other bulls up to almost any age 

rain the bull to lead early and place a light 
ring in his nose when 8&8 to 10 months old. Daily 
brushing and frequent handling early in life in a 


a pronounced effect 
bulls. It also pro- 
herdsman while 


firm but kindly manner has 


upon the disposition of most 
duces confidence in the owner or 
bull as he grows older. However, 
how old or slow or how tame the 


take a chance with him, even for 


handling the 

regardless of 

bull 

a second 
It usually the 


never 


‘gets his man” 
takes an 


tame bull that 
because somebody becomes careless or 


unnecessary chances 


Effect of health and condition ... 


Quite a long list of things can 
efficiency We'll 
ind enlarge upon a few 


interfere with 
a bull's breeding mention some 
of the 


We alr ady 


important ones 


referred to the too frequent use of 


young bulls. Older bulls can be used too often 
also, and many are Usually the condition is 
temporary if proper corrective measures are tak- 
en. The first and foremost treatment in such a 
case is rest test from sexual activity How 
long” Usually from several weeks to several 


depending upon the individual and the 
If other treatments are indicated, 
riven 


months 
circumstances 
they should be 

Then there’s the question of condition as a re- 
sult of under or Breeding efficiency 
in under-nourished bulls improves in most cases 


overfecding 


promptly following a course of better feeding 
We have also seen bulls that become slow, slug- 
gish, and poor breeders when they become too 
fat. When is a bull too thin or too fat? That's 
a difficult question to answer. The question can 
usually be answered best by the owner or herds- 
man. Use as a guide his appearance, his activity, 
and response. Often the scales or the use of the 
tape measure is helpful. 

The principal thing to remember is that the 
bull requires a well-balanced diet, the same as 
cows, and that the bull in heavy service needs 
more feed to maintain his body weight than the 
idle bull. It is difficult to measure the value of 
exercise, sunshine, and good pasture upon the 
health and well-being of a bull. However, we 
agree these are important contributing factors to 
longevity and prolonged useful service. 


Bulls and brucellosis ... 

Several years ago we were called to see a val- 
uable young bull with a swollen testicle. The 
owner was of the opinion that the bull had been 
stepped on by an older bull in a freight car on 
the way home from the fair circuit. A sample of 


blood from the bull was tested for brucellosis 
(Bang’s disease) and found positive The bull 
was slaughtered and cultures were made from 
the affected testicle. Brucella organisms were 


found 

We recall a similar case where a valuable 2- 
year-old bull was brought into a Bang’s free herd 
to become the herd sire. After a short period of 
use the bull lost interest in serving cows. An 
examination revealed a slightly enlarged right 
testicle that was very sensitive to the touch. A 
rectal examination revealed a_ fluctuating 
swelling in the region of the seminal vesicles 
which also was very sensitive. The blood showed 
a positive reaction. This bull was also slaugh- 
tered. The right testicle contained a deep-seated 
abscess with about 8 oz. of pus which was found 
loaded with Brucella (Bang's) organisms. The 
swelling in the region of the seminal vesicles was 
found to be a similar also containing 
brucella organisms 

Eight cows had been bred to this young bull. 
Later all aborted except one 

Some artificial inseminator's organizations and 
private breeding establishments are making it a 
routine practice to have semen samples cul- 
tured for the presence of brucella organisms at 
the time of purchase. 


also 


abscess 


Other common infections .. . 


Before you bring a bull into your herd or use 
the services of a bull, be sure he is free of the 
venereal disease, trichomoniasis. This infection is 
carried in the sheath of the infected bull and is 
transmitted to the cow at the time of service 
The organism causes early abortions or interferes 
with getting cows with calf 

Consideration should 
fetus, another disease of reproduction that causes 
abortions and affects breeding efficiency. This, 
in spite of the fact that it is not known to what 
extent the bull contributes to the spread of the 
infection 

Somewhere in the same manner it is possible 
for a bull to carry certain local infections at the 
time of service from one cow to another To 
avoid transmission of such organisms, it is ad- 
visable not to breed cows that show reddening 
(inflammation) or abnormal discharges at the 
vulva. Chances are the cow will not conceive 


also be given to vibrio 
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anyway and the bull may be unduly exposed to 
some virulent germ that may prove harmful. 


Safety, injuries, accidents ... 


Stepping on wet or’ icy floors or walkways 
should always be avoided. This sometimes causes 
bulls to become timid and may be the sole cause 
of failure to mount a cow. Slipping can also lead 
to temporary or permanent injury. Freakish ac- 
cidents can and do occur both in natural service 
or when the artificial vagina is used. We know 
of a bull that severely injured the floor of his 
chest when he came down on a sharp iron post 
while attempting to mount a cow that wouldn't 
stand. 

Mild burning of the penis can occur if the op- 
erator is careless with the water temperature of 
the artificial vagina. More than once a bull's 
penis has been injured or broken while attempt- 
ing service. Such accidents normally occur when 
suitable facilities for service or semen collec- 
tion are not available or properly utilized. 

Rough, vigorous tactics at time of service by 
some bulls must be anticipated by providing 
safety measures for everybody. Watch the rubber 
bands on your artificial vagina. Bulls’ penises 
have been permanently injured from such rubber 
bands slipping onto them. 


Defects from birth ... 


Occasionally young bulls are not able to pro- 
trude the penis or experience pain in such an 
attempt and therefore are not able to serve a 
cow. Frequently these handicaps are due to con- 
genital (at-birth) defects. In some bulls the 
opening of the sheath is too small, (phimosis) or 
protrusion is prevented by a fibrous band con- 
nected to the glands and the inner wall of the 
sheath. Usually the condition can be corrected 
by surgery. 


Loss of desire ... 


Any one of a number of things may be re- 
sponsible for a lack of desire in a bull. We men- 
tioned overcondition. Some of the more com- 
mon temporary or permanent conditions that in- 
fluence desire or sperm production are lumpy 
jaw, pericarditis, (usually due to sharp, project- 
ing objects in the stomach) rheumatic condi- 
tions, inflammation or injury to joints, long or 
poorly shaped claws—particularly of the hind 
feet, foot rot, corns of the feet, paralysis, etc. 
Some of these conditions can be corrected and 
usually best results occur if treatments or cor- 
rective measures are instituted early. 


What about hormones ... 


Hormones and vitamin C injections (ascorbic 
acid) for the purpose of restoring sexual drive 
and fertility or the use of iodinated caseins or 
proteins for hypo-thyroid activity, appear to pro- 
duce beneficial results in some cases but with lit- 
tle response in others. 

Anterior pituitary or chorionic gonadatrophic 
hormones, or testosterone propionate are the hor- 
mones most frequently employed in slow, disin- 
terested bulls or bulls with poor semen quality. 

Such products should not be used until a 
careful examination suggests that they are indi- 
cated. Medication with “high powered” hor- 
mones and vitamins often prove excellent sup- 
plementary procedures in under-par bulls but are 
poor substitutes for good feeding and manage- 
ment. THE END 
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Swine Erysipelas 


Swine erysipelas is caused by a 
tiny rod-shaped germ which can re- 


main alive and active in decayed 
material, soils, and water for 
months. 

The disease occurs most often 


during the spring, summer, and fall, 
but it can break out at anytime of 
the year. The reason for this is that 
sows farrow the year round and this 
provides a continuous supply of 
new pigs susceptible to the infection. 

Swine of all ages are susceptible, 
from suckling pigs to adult animals. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, ducks, 
chickens, ete., are also susceptible. 
The organism is quite infectious to 
man. Livestock handlers, butchers, 
laboratory workers, and veterinari- 
ans are most frequently affected be- 
cause of their greater exposure to 
infection. 


Symptoms 


In acute erysipelas the onset is 
sudden and many of the individuals 
may be affected at the same time. 
Only a few may be visibly sick but 
many may have high ‘temperatures, 
from 105° to 110° Fahrenheit. Af- 
fected hogs lie in their bedding and 
are usually clear-eyed and alert but 
are very reluctant to move. If 
forcibly disturbed they start off 
with considerable activity but pro- 
test with loud squeaks. This is be- 
the j are inflamed and 


joints 
particularly when they are 


cause 
painful, 
moved 
After 
sided, 
main 
been 


the acute condition has sub- 
the affected joints often re- 
enlarged. Such animals have 
referred to as _ knotty-legged 
chronics. They often har- 
organisms in their 
as spreaders of 


hogs, or 
bor the 
joints and 
the infection 

die in an 


disease 
may act 
Often one or several 
acute attack. They 
appear well at feeding time in 
the evening and be found dead the 
next morning. In some hogs there 
is considerable lung’ involvement, 
difficult breathing, and heart weak- 


ness 


hogs 


may 


The so-called diamond skin lesions 
sometime appear in connection with 
acute attacks but usually they are 
associated with severe types. 
When the lesions extend over a con- 


less 


siderable area, sloughing of large 
portions of the skin takes place. 
Swine that survive an attack of 
erysipelas are usually unprofitable 
to the owner. Hogs with enlarged 


joints are discounted by buyers and 


packers. Others become dehydrated 


(dried up) and are referred to as 
race-horse pigs by some hog men 
They eat a great deal but do not 


develop or fatten easily. 
Diagnosis 


swine erysipelas is 
but in areas where 
prevalent veterinari- 
ans are able to recognize it with a 
fair degree of accuracy. Observa- 
tions are usually supported by lab- 
findings. Blood have 
proved a valuable aid in diagnosis. 
The test is not without limitations, 
however. Positive reactions in swine 
indicate either infection with or ex- 
posure to the erysipelas organism 
Swine that have recently received 
anti-serum also give positive results 
as early as 24 hours after the in- 


Diagnosis of 
quite difficult, 
the disease is 


oratory tests 


jection. The reaction may persist 
for some weeks. The test has little 
value, therefore, in the case of ani- 
mals that recently received specific 
anti-serum. 

Generally speaking, the test is 
considered to be more applicable to 
herd diagnosis than to the diagnosis 
of the disease in individuals. Other 
diseases may be confused with ery- 
sipelas and in view of this fact a 
positive reaction does not necessarily 
mean that some other disease is not 
also present. 

The principal disease with which 
swine erysipelas might be confused 
is hog cholera. In acute swine ery- 
sipelas the onset of the attack is as 
a rule more sudden and abrupt and 


its course more rapid than in hog 
cholera. Body temperatures are 
generally higher There is more 


evidence of pain when erysipelas is 
present. In hog cholera the eyes 
are usually dull and gummy while 
in erysipelas they remain clear and 
active. 

Control Measures 


Since swine erysipelas is propa- 
gated in the infected animal and ap- 
parently also in the soil, the best 
procedure to follow on any particu- 


lar farm presents a difficult prob- 


lem. Cleaning and disinfection of 
hog pens and removal of carrier ani- 
mals from the herd are necessary 


control procedures 

Anti-swine erysipelas serum is ef- 
fective but the immunity produced 
by it cannot be expected to last 
more than 2 to 3 weeks. Likewise, 
it must be given very early in the 
acute stage of the disease to be ef- 
fective Live culture and_ hyper- 
immune serum, the so-called simul- 
taneous method of immunization, is 
not widely used because of the dan- 
rer of setting up new centers of in- 


fection. In heavily infected areas its 


use is apparently producing some 
very satisfactory results. Antibi- 
otics, particularly penicillin, have 


value in treating the disease. 


MUMMIFIED FETUS 


I have been reading your column 
for a number of years and enjoy it 
very much, but have never seen a 
question answered on mummified 
calves. Last vear I had this happen 


to two of my best cows standing 
side by side. 
I have a small herd of Jerseys 


and am at a loss to find anything 
that could help me from having this 
happen again. One cow went over 
the full time of freshening and the 


other cow was discovered at about 
seven months. 
Southwick, Mass. J.C. M. 


The exact cause of mummified fe- 
tus is not known. We know of a few 
herds where the cause of a mummi- 
fied fetus could be traced to the use 
of a certain bull. What happens is 
that blood escapes into the pregnant 
uterus, coagulates, expands, and sep- 
arates the cotyledons on the after- 
birth from the cotyledons on the in- 
side of the uterus. This cuts off 
nourishment to the fetus and it dies 
and dries up 

Some cows proceed to have a nor- 
mal calf following the removal of a 
mummified fetus. There are no rec- 
ords available that show what per- 


centage of cows with mummified 
fetuses proceed to calve normally 
after that. 








Has used B-K, 
30 years... 
calls it “tops” 












Mr. Douglass (left) with his 
fieldman, Mr. Paul Grimes, 
of Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Folks in Elizabeth, Pa., know Mr. E. B. 


Douglass as a mighty successful dairyman of 
some 31 years standing. He has a fine herd of 
30 registered Holsteins, one of which produced 
712 Ibs. butterfat in just 305 days of milk- 
ing. His heifers took 7 prizes, including 2 
firsts at the 1952 Allegheny County Fair... 
a record any dairyman would be proud of. 
Mr. Douglass gives credit to B-K Chlorine- 
Bearing Powder for helping him toward suc- 
cess. A B-K user for 30 years, he calls it 
“tops” as a sanitizer, and adds that B-K also 
helps prevent spread of Mastitis in the herd. 


Next time you see your Fieldman... 


...ask him about B-K sanitation. Ask him 


about B-K Chlorine-Bearing Powder... 
about Penncleans acid milkstone remover 
.about General Manual Kleanser and 


MC-3 (hard water) Cleanser. It pays to work 
closely with your fieldman. He is as anxious 
as you are to get consistently high quality milk. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 


East: 1000 Widener Bidg., Philadelphio 7, Pa 
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cost still less to run! 


You can see actual figures on Ford 
Truck running costs in your business! 
Final Results on the nationwide 50- 
million-mile Economy Run include 
over seven hundred reports on trucks 
operating in dairy and other kinds of 
farming. Your Ford Dealer has them 
now! He can show you how little it 
costs to run a Ford Truck! 


~~" 


New Ford Trucks for ’52 cost still less 
to run! Ford’s step-ahead engineering 
adds three much-talked-about new 
LOW-FRICTION engines to the line. 
Two old favorites feature increased 
power. For 1952, five great engines 
give you more power, and more econ- 
omy, too, in a full truck line from 
101-h.p. Pickups to 155-h.p. Bic Joss, 


NOW! GAS SAVINGS UP TO 14% 


AND MORE POWER, TOO! 


Three new Ford Truck engines feature high-compression, 
LOW-FRICTION, overhead-valve design. New short stroke cuts piston travel 
up to 20%. . . reduces friction . . . releases more power for useful work! 


new 6'.-ft. farm Pickup is one of many models that 
range up to 155-h.p. Bic Joss. Choice of V-8 or Six. 





TWO FAMOUS FARM WORKHORSES 
give you more power for '52 





RIDE in comfort, ride in style! Choice of two 
fine cabs—the 5-Strar Cab or, at added cost, 
the 5-STAR ExTRA Cab which gives you many 
added features such as foam-rubber seat 
padding, dome light, two door locks, and two 
arm-rests. 





This world-famous Proved 254 cv. in. 
seben bates Pond 010 $0 ci a F EE Q Matt THis 
now has 106-h.p now has I12-h.p. NEW 10l-h.p. LOW-F RICTION Cost ip- e COUPON TODAY! 


per Six — with short piston stroke, Full- 
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